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by HELEN C. WHITE 


Three Roads to Parnassus 


ARNASSUS, YOU WILL REMEMBER, is that hill in Greece where the ancient 

Greeks believed that the Muses dwelt, the goddesses who had under 

their protection the various arts, including the art of poetry. That hill, 
which most of us have never seen, is yet more vivid than most even of the 
hills we climb every day; for it has been a symbol of literature and the arts 
now for almost three millennia. Though Parnassus would be a high hill in 
Wisconsin, it would not, I know, be much of a hill in Utah. But it will 
serve as a symbol. I know, too, that three roads to the top of a mountain 
will seem to more experienced mountain-climbers a generous allotment, and 
needless to say, there are plenty of people who think three roads too many; 
but the whole point of this hour’s reflection is that there are three, and that 
we need them all: literary scholarship, particularly of an historical character, 
literary criticism, and literary creation. 

It is only natural, I suppose, that in the never-ending ebb and flow of 
the tides of literary fashion people should tend to undervalue what is well- 
known and to claim too much for the novelties they would like to promote. 
And, of course, there are always those who are convinced that the distinctive 
approach which they find congenial i is the only one that really matters any- 
way. For example, I can i A when the history-of-ideas people first 
began to take a very severe attitude toward, on the one hand, the philologists, 
and on the other, the rather impressionistic, biographical- minded “appre- 
ciators” of literary experience. Then came the new critics for whom not 
only the philologists and the appreciators but also the historians of ideas were 
obstacles to real literary appreciation and understanding. Indeed, I have 
heard some enthusiastic proponents of criticism speak of their mystery as 
if it should be the main literary activity. Even the writers seemed to be 
little more than the occasions of criticism, although I think most would 
agree that you have to have some literature on which to operate, though 
perhaps not too much. 

Now it has always seemed to me a pity that such specialization and 
special pleading, however understandable, and perhaps « even necessary for 
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attention-getting in the literary market place, should obtain in the university. 
For the university is a place that should fear narrowness quite as much as 
shallowness. And I am concerned with this because on whatever other 
grounds you and | might consider this problem of the approach to literature, 
we are tonight meeting together as university professors and university stu- 
dents, sharing in the learning, and the teaching, and the exploration, and 
the creation, and the valuing of the university. It is for that reason, there- 
fore, that I think it is important that we should do justice to the possibilities 
of all these three roads. And even if, because of the inevitable limitations of 
human attention and human energy, we must pursue one just now, we 
should not forget that the others are there, and that their exploration is 
essential to the common effort. 

And I say this not only for literary students and teachers, but for the 
community of literate and civilized men, and potentially literate and civilized 
men, for whose service we exist. For though I have begun this talk with 
you tonight with a reminder of the millennia-old tradition of literary effort 
and literary studies, it is in the context of this larger world of contemporary 
opportunity and need that I would have you think of our work in literature. 
So I am asking you, first of all, to consider the place of literature in the 
world in which we actually live today. 


II 


There are those who think that ours is, if not a hostile, at least an uncon- 
genial world for literature. I do not agree. It is a world of expanding hori- 
zons, and that is always stimulating to the literary imagination. It is true, 
of course, that a great deal of what is being done is being directed necessarily 
to our tragic cold war situation, and being strengthened and weakened by 
that necessity. And yet, no one can fail to rejoice that we do have some 
notion now of what is on the other side of the moon even if the labels are 
not in English. The more purely contemplative element in the pursuit of 
knowledge has not been entirely lost. That is a great gain for our defence- 
preoccupied civilization. Furthermore, in our civilization, so obsessed 
with propaganda, with saying what we have to say, getting the message 
across, and so on, it is, I think, perhaps the most extraordinary revolution of 
all that, for a change, we are listening. 

For a few months at least a great experiment is going on on our Eastern 
seaboard of trying to sort out the seemingly endless impulses of sound that 
come into our noisy air from the by no means silent reaches of outer space. 
The effort is being made to sift this welter of sound and to see if some 
pattern can be discerned, to see if some impulse can be caught of intelligence 
like our own, perhaps even more advanced than ours, trying to communicate 
with their farthermost stars. Intelligence groping for some intelligence to 
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answer might be taken as the epitome of the long struggle of civilization 
on this earth. You and I who are where we are because of verbal aptitude, 
and perhaps one might add verbal enthusiasm, might well be awed by this 
latest development in our extra-terrestrial program. I have reflected often 
this year that it is perhaps all too characteristic of my own operation that 
although as yet I have no TV, I did this winter invest in a dictating machine. 
It is good for us talkers to be reminded thus of the importance of listening, 
and I am very glad that this, so far as one can tell, first great experiment in 
listening is being pushed forward on our over-mass-communicated shores. 
We humanists denia follow and support the efforts of our scientific col- 
leagues and rejoice, not only in their quite properly well-publicized suc- 
cesses, but in their, perhaps even more important, tentatives. 

But we should not be overawed, we should not be confused, we should 
not be silenced. Especially not in this spring of 1960, when the very success 
of the scientific effort has made so catastrophically critical the problem of 
social control. This is a global crisis, as the meetings next month for which 
we are all preparing, so well dramatize. The very approaches to outer space 
in their amplitude and their intellectual purity are at the mercy of the all 
too human relations of this divided and squabbling and dangerously mis- 
understanding common earth of ours. Nor do I need to remind young men 
and women in the spring of the year that the individual human life goes 
on, the inward private life. Whatever the extent and the possibility of apply- 
ing the cooperative, objective, quantitative approach to the consciousness of 
man — and I am not entirely easy in my contemplation of the bungling pos- 
sibilities — today must be lived in the shifting and uncertain light of what 
we do know. It must be lived, if you will, provisionally and amateurishly. 
For the individual in the private enterprises of the springtime, the jolly ring- 
time and all the rest of it, the scientific directions are still limited. It is still 
really a “do it yourself” business. Not even the newspaper advisers of the 
lovelorn have come up with an extensive automatic chart of directions. But 
the art of love is an ancient one, and the folklore by no means obsolete. The 
values must be discovered, tastes formed, choices made, and, we hope, en- 
joyed. It would be a pity if there were no fun in it for those who carry on 
as well as for those who look on. 

And in this year of 1960 when the physical needs of those whose miseries 
have too often been hidden out of sight behind the screens of our ignorance 
are being forced upon our attention, and when even the most retarded and 
remote of peoples are becoming aware of the possibilities of their relief and 
articulate in their demands, I would not even for a moment belittle the great 
task upon which science and technology are engaged of satisfying those 
needs. But it is quite clear that a good deal more than the physical i is in- 
volved, even in the debates over standard of living. It is clear that in every 
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stage when we deal with man, we must think of the spiritual. Even here in 
the university where we have a special dedication to the life of the mind and 
the spirit, we need often to be reminded that that life is not only intellectual, 
but imaginative and emotional. From the intellectual point of view the 
imagination is less easily susceptible to the systematic, objective approach, 
and the emotions impatient and elusive of such analysis. But as man early 
discovered, a chariot can be ditched by uncontrolled speed, and the proud 
reins of the charioteer torn from his hands. What is awkward to handle 
is fatal to neglect. Man lives by his energies, by his reason, but he also lives 
by imagination, emotion, too — not in any orderly arrangement of attention 
—but haphazardly and all at once. Long ago Plato knew this when he 
spoke of the three faces of reality: truth, beauty, and goodness. We need 
not only the awe of understanding and the peace of mastery, but we need 
also the wonder and delight of goodness and beauty to give flavor and mean- 
ing to man’s labor on this earth. 

Particularly do we need it in these days when the problem for so many 
in this land of ours is not lack of stimulus as it is in more arid parts of the 
world, but the bewilderment of a deluge of stimulus, so that there is a dan- 
ger that the jaded senses may lose their power of response and the bewildered 
judgment its power of selection. It is here that we need the inspiration of 
art to reinforce the beleaguered individual consciousness and to suggest 
values to discipline response, to make possible discrimination. It is a pity 
that the word “discrimination” has been sullied by misapplication in the 
wrong places and the wrong spirit. We need to clean that word up, because 
we need what it represents if we are not to be overwhelmed by the flood 
of sense excitements that we have loosed. 

Of course there are a number of arts, and nothing I say in praise of the 
one to which I devote myself is to be taken as a minimizing of the impor- 
tance of the others. But I do think that literature has a distinctive advantage 
in that it deals in words — man’s most distinctive and most accessible mate- 
rials. He who has access to a paperback has the key to escape from any 
momentary prison of circumstance. And he who has the words of a poet 
in his memory doesn’t need even the paperback. I once asked a friend of 
mine, a remarkably lively person who had been a private in the army in his 
youth, how he stood the inevitable standing ’round that is the consequence 
of the military “run to wait” way of life. He laughed and said that he 
used to say over to himself all the poems he knew. Luckily, he knew enough 
to last out the first world war. But in a technological comfort-and-enter- 
tainment-seeking age —and let me hasten to add that I am grateful for 
the possibilities of both and anxious only about their exploitation — it is 
important for us to remember that art exists for something more than re- 
creation, for something more than the embellishment of propaganda. We 
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today smile at the way in which the medieval preacher tacked on a moral to 
a beast fable or a gaudy tale of adventure, but at least his moralizing was 
directed to the hearer’s improvement and proceeded out of a recognized 
common interest. Today we are afraid of admitted urging to improvement 
and suspicious of assumptions of the common interest, and not without 
reason. 

But we do all of us need, I think, to insist upon the central dignity and 
importance of art’s effort to help man to understand, to take possession of 
his experience, as it were. We all smile at the woman who must try on her 
shopping when she gets home in order to feel that it is really hers — to 
take possession of it, but Charles Lamb, in his essay on “Old China” speaks 
of something like the same sense of taking possession of one of the rare books 
of his purchasing in collating or exploring its perfection. And I once heard 
Margaret Mead defend the cole soap opera on the ground that it helps 
people below the reach of formal psychologizing to begin to understand 
their friends and family. We all need help in knowing what it is that is 
happening to us, what it is that we have seen; we need help for the taking 
possession of our experience. 

And we need help for the expression of our experience. The girl’s 
must tell somebody or I will burst” is a perfectly sound human reaction. You 
will remember the reaction of the Apostles to the vision on the Mount of the 
Transfiguration, the desire to raise three tabernacles, as altars not only to 
commemorate, but to express a reaction to a transcendent experience. Long 
ago, too, Aristotle noted the power of tragic drama, “effecting through pity 
and terror the correction and refinement of such passions” among, it should 
be added, the most paralyzing of human passions. And every undergraduate 
who has tried to write a poem on the springtime knows the peace to be 
found in the composition of even bad poetry. The day has happily passed 
when every sophomore lyric had to echo Edna St. Vincent Millay’s familiar 
theme, “It is so beautiful my heart will break”; but the human need is 
still there. There was a cartoon in the old comic Life, now more “ge a 
quarter of a century back, the memory of which I have always treasured. 
presented a small, knickered, visor- capped boy contemplating the. kind ; 
springtime landscape of dreamy blues and greens with flowers starring the 
mead that all the poets from Chaucer down have tried to do j justice to, and 
underneath the legend — “It is so bee-yootiful, I’d like to give somebody a 
sock on the jaw!” It is here that art, and particularly the art of words, comes 
to our help. And all who have anything to do with literature should never 
forget this serious human need. The human experience, at once universal 
and forever unique, is the stuff of literature, and we should never in our pre- 
occupation with any particular approach lose sight of that. 


“ 
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Nor, I think, should we let ourselves be beguiled by mistaken and spuri- 
ous modernity into cheating ourselves of our inheritance. The year 1960 is 
a wonderful year, but its wonders are possible only because of a cumula- 
tive, building upon building, age-old human effort. And that is true of our 
problems as of our triumphs. No student needs to be told that, at the end of 
April with finals beginning to loom up on the academic horizon. Here, in 
the literary field we are especially fortunate, however, in one thing, and that 
is that contemporary poetry is, on the whole, a poetry richly imbued with 
the memory of past poetry. One cannot begin to understand it if one knows 
nothing but the contemporary cultural scene. And that is a very good thing 
for us. For here in American life we have stressed the expanding frontier 
so often that we have not always done justice to the fact that most of the 
people who came to our shores were mature men with far from empty heads, 
and that even in their meager baggage, there was room for books. We 
Americans in our multi-stranded cultural inheritance are very fortunate, and 
nowhere more fortunate than in our literary inheritance. There is no body 
of writing, ancient or modern, that is entirely irrelevant to American litera- 
ture. No cultural Robinson Crusoe or chauvinistic isolationist should be 
allowed to make us forget it. 


Ill 


But when we try to understand the literatures of other climes and times, 
and even of our own modern American world, we need help. And it is 
here that literary scholarship can serve us. For in literature, as in everything 
human, there are tides and fashions. It is precisely the most up-to-date, the 
most contemporary, the most modish that soonest becomes obsolete, as every 
woman who buys a new dress soon discovers. Even the very language shifts, 
and the word that delights one age alienates another. Anybody who has 

watched the language of college encomium will understand that. I remem- 
ber how weary I used to get when one girl would say of another, “she’s so 
peppy,” or “she has so much pep,” or later “she is so sincere,” or “so frank.” 
From the “beat” to the “blessed” the language of encomium is always shift- 
ing. Take the use of the word “moral.” The eighteenth century used it with 
great seriousness. The nineteenth century was scared of it; so was the early 
twentieth. It has a different connotation in some of our discussions now, 
but the reaction is mixed. It is quite possible to get bogged down in the 
study of language and even to make exorbitant claims for it, but it seems to 
me nonetheless basic and indispensable. 

And here let me add that I have always thought it very silly to run down 
a type of literary labor which one has no intention of doing himself, but 
which he needs all the more to have somebody else do. I, myself, for in- 
stance, have a very limited enthusiasm for the meticulous proofreading 
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labors of the editor; so I have great respect for the learning and the critical 
power that must govern the over-all editorial enterprise. It is because 
I don’t want out of ignorance to be talking nonsense when I am dis- 
cussing a work of art that I want to have a good edition; and it is precisely 
because I don’t want to do the drudgery of it myself that I am ready to 
encourage somebody else to do it. We are very foolish if we undervalue the 
kind of work we don’t want to do. 

More congenial to my habit of mind is the broader inquiry into the 
world out of which any great work of art comes. I was amused at a con- 
ference of the American Association of University Professors this spring to 
hear people complaining because our universities are not turning out works 
like Othello. Unfortunately, I was presiding at that particular symposium; 
so I could not point out, as I would like to have done, that one doesn’t get 
plays like Othello very often, and that when one does, it is usually the re- 
sult of a long period of experiment, of indifferent attempts and of good 
attempts which finally a great genius could take advantage of. I am rather 
inclined to think that American literature has about reached that stage at 
the present, and it is a bit ironic that most of our viewers-with-alarm seemed 
unaware of it. But the point I want to make is that there was nobody in 
Elizabethan London who drew more heavily upon the resources of that 
world than its greatest genius, William Shakespeare. It was precisely because 
he could make use of so much that he took so much, so that I would say 
that while a great artist deceives us by his universality into thinking we 
can grasp him without bothering about the world out of which he comes, 
it is in the great masterpiece that we miss the most if we do not know the 
world behind it. For example, I have just been reading Anthony and Cleo- 
patra in my undergraduate Shakespeare course. Now however recently con- 
temporaneous, the biographies of the Windsors are a very inadequate prep- 
aration for the understanding of the conflict between honor and love in 
Anthony and Cleopatra. And the advice to the lovelorn columns in the 
daily papers, though more up to the minute, are of not much more help. 
I sympathized with the reaction of a very bright and fine girl in my class 
that Cleopatra was certainly not her idea of love. I was delighted to hear it, 
but I had to remind her that Shakespeare was not trying to tell the story 
of Romeo and Juliet in Anthony and Cleopatra, nor was he writing that 
play for Juliet. 

But even as we study the age we should not lose sight of the individual. 
Every man’s experience of this life is a fresh one. I have been at the receiv- 
ing end of a great many poses of sophistication, but I have never heard a 
young friend say, “I know this is an old story to you, and the world is full 
of lovers, but Tom and I have decided to get married.” More normal is the 
reaction of one of my writers, who in a characteristically disgusted account 
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(it was that long ago) of saying “good night” at a now vanished university 
women’s dormitory, complained that it had to be in such a vulgar herd that 
he received his good-night kiss from his Rosalind! I was amused then, and 
I have smiled often since at my hero’s sense of his uniqueness, but his in- 
stinct was sound. 

Of course, the attention to the private affairs of the genius may be over- 
done. There was a period when people talked so much about Wordsworth’s 
unsuspected and delightfully shocking French daughter that they pretty 
much forgot the wisdom of The Prelude. Happily, there is not much ten- 
dency nowadays to overdo attention to biography except for a few standing 
temptations like James Joyce. Of course, biographers always need to be re- 
minded that we are not interested in their hero because he was fragile and 
foolish, but because of what he made out of the common human weakness. 
More illuminating for the literature is the revelation of the writer’s interests 
and preoccupations and predispositions. Above all, it is important to know 
what a man had in mind when he wrote certain perhaps puzzling things. 
For instance, in the discussion of Donne’s Extasie it is worthwhile to know 
that he did have St. Augustine and Bernard of Clairvaux and Plotinus in 
mind, and that he was quite capable of using the most serious of theological 
and metaphysical ideas for a, by no means, unamused explication of profane 
experience. A child may enjoy Corinna’s Going a Maying, but a man who 
is a scholar, who has read the Roman elegiac poets, will get a great deal 
more fun out of Herrick’s extraordinarily rich and illuminated approach 
to English village life. 

It is important, too, that one should endeavor to understand what the 
writer is trying to do, to find out all one can about the traditions in which 
he is working. The emblem books of the sixteenth century, and still more 
those of the seventeenth century, do little more than amuse us today. But 
we will go much farther with some of the poems of Herbert, some of the 
most charming ones in fact, if we understand the emblem tradition. Even 
Paradise Lost will be more meaningful to the reader aware of Renaissance 
efforts to write the Christian epic. At least he won’t make Satan the hero of 
Paradise Lost! 

IV 


It is hard to know where the line comes between this historical criticism, 
if you want to call it that, and the kind of close reading of the work of art 
for itself that constitutes much of the critical effort of today. Indeed, I don’t 
think there is any firm line. It is quite true, that one may, as the high school 
child said, “explain away all the illusions” in a poem and leave it in pieces. 
I think the so-called new critics were quite right in their demand for a 
closer attention to the work itself, but they were wrong in their undervalu- 
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ing of historical scholarship. My own belief is that one is indispensable to 
the other, that either can be futile without the other. After all, we wouldn’t 
be guessing at what Shakespeare’s experience of the world was if he hadn’t 
written Hamlet. It is the play that is the thing, and the poem that is the 
thing, and what makes the classic is not the verdict of a jury of English 
teachers, or academicians. It is the fact that, in spite of all of the changes of 
literary taste and fashion, men still go on reading Homer’s Iliad, Dante’s 
Divine Comedy, Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, and find them fresh and ex- 
citing. It is its survival value that makes the classic. 

But each age enters afresh into its inheritance. I remember a non-literary 
university president once expressing astonishment that a great Shakespearean 
scholar was still working at William. “You would have thought,” he sug- 
gested, “that all that was cleared up a long time ago.” The fact is, of course, 
that every age reads Shakespeare afresh, and the Shakespeare of the twen- 
tieth century is as important a Shakespeare as the Shakespeare of the seven- 
teenth or the eighteenth. Every age makes its own contribution. There was 
a time when men thought that no later age could do anything as well as 
the Greeks and the Romans had done it. We smile at that today, but we are 
just as absurd if we don’t pay any attention to what the Greeks and the 
Romans did. Cultural progress does not follow any straight-ahead line. 
Rather there is something cyclical about it. Some of our most modern poetry 
has been inspired by the Middle Ages, just as some of our most modern 
sculpture has been inspired by primitive sculpture. But each succeeding 
critical age does bring its own distinctive contribution. Our own age, for 
example, has made a great contribution in the metaphysical revival. I am 
inclined sto think that the height of the metaphysical movement in the 
twentieth century has passed, but the work of the metaphysical revival is 
done. John Donne is now recognized as one of the major figures of the 
English Renaissance like Spenser, Shakespeare and Milton. The fact that 
he has a section to himself in the annual American Bibliography of the 
Modern Language Association of America is the best proof of that, if noth- 
ing else. The metaphysical movement certainly helped to intensify and to 
sophisticate our study of verse imagery and of verse structure. I don’t think 
it did as much as it might have done for our study of verse as verse, and 
that for the simple reason that we didn’t have much general interest in 
that to begin with. 

Of course, our enthusiasm for the metaphysical poets sometimes went 
to extremes. For example, a lot of very condescending things were said 
about romantic poetry. I think that now there is more than a little evidence 
that that balance is in process of being adjusted. At the present time, just as 
there is a great interest in the symbolic and the non-representational in paint- 
ing, so there is a great interest in the symbolic in literature. When I was in 
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college, when the literary scene was divided between what might be called 
a hangover from romanticism, and naturalism, any suggestion that men 
could ever again take allegory seriously seemed as preposterous as the sug- 
gestion that they would ever take medieval moralizing or eighteenth-century 
moralizing seriously. The debt of T. S. Eliot to Dante is, I think, about as 
obvious as his debt to Donne; and the exploration of allegorical and sym- 
bolical significances in the contemporary lyric and novel is one of the main 
features of the literary scene. Indeed, one poet-critic has gone so far as to 
suggest that there is something like a conspiracy between poets and critics 
so that the critics may have the pleasure of elucidating the mysteries of the 
poet’s crossword puzzles. As one who has had some modest dealings with 
both the creative and the critical, I very much doubt this. I don’t think 
either party is to be suspected of the discipline that such a conspiracy would 
involve. 

More important, I think that the habit of each age of taking a fresh look 
at literary theory and practice is a sound and fruitful one. I am even patient 
of the well-known tendency of the young man, who, after all, has to lift 
his voice above the surrounding racket if he is to be heard at all, to go to 
extremes. But I think it is always important that we should not narrow pos- 
sibility. The appreciation of the metaphysical greatly widened the range of 
our understanding of poetry, and I think the appreciation of the symbolic is 
doing the same today. But it would be a very great pity if critical taste were 
narrowed so that young people were not encouraged to explore other pos- 
sibilities. You remember that Matthew Arnold thought that the great thing 
about criticism was that it furnished a stimulating and healthy and intelli- 
gent climate of opinion—an environment for the creative work of the 
future. I have even in presenting Arnold’s ideas translated them somewhat. 
I think that he may have overemphasized a little the potency of this critical 
effort, but he was certainly right about its value. I hope literary critics, old 
and new, will go on with their close reading, their meticulous analysis; but 
I hope that it will be well-fortified and enriched by all the knowledge they 
can lay hands on. And even as they say “this is the most important ap- 
proach,” they should not forget that another man may come up with another 
one; nor should they forget Arnold’s goal, for after all, we, all of us, are 
serving the future, and we, all of us, are preparing the way for the creation 
of the literature of the future. 

V 


It is a very great pity that the eighteenth-century dichotomy between 
learning and creation has been allowed to hang on so long, and especially 
in the American university. We Americans should be the last to under- 
estimate the possibilities of self-education. To take up first the classic test 
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case, Shakespeare was by no means an ignorant man. As a matter of fact, 
he probably had from the purely literary point of view a better training in 
his Stratford grammar school than most modern college students have in 
an English major. And unlike all too many, even university graduates, he 
went on reading after he graduated. Milton, with Spenser, Dryden, Words- 
worth, Tennyson were all educated men; Milton and Spenser, like Dante, 
learned men, also John Donne. We of the university English Department 
should never forget that there is nothing incompatible between learning 
and thinking about an art and practising it. The creative writers in our 
midst should have our friendly encouragement. There will come a moment 
when many of them should be told to get out of the university, but that is 
true of a great many of our students in all fields. But while the creative 
writer is here with us, we should do everything we can to encourage his 
enthusiasm and his devotion. 

Of course, he will have to do something besides his writing. Like all 
teachers of composition | have had occasion three weeks before the end of 
the semester to ask one of my geniuses if there weren’t some other courses 
he should be thinking of, for after all, 1 wanted him to stay around for a 
while. We should help him see the relevance of what he is doing in the 
university to what he hopes to do later, and we should do all we can to 
assist him. We should help him find his own way, and, on the other hand, 
we should not be sentimental. He needs the advantage of our best judgment. 
We may be sure that no young writer of real talent was ever hurt by being 
held to high standards. Rather he is hurt by failure of understanding of 
what he’s about, failure of patience with his efforts to find himself, pre- 
mature acclaim of his partial successes. 

And here I would like to make a point that I think needs to be made and 
constantly reiterated. In the grammar school at Stratford to which Shake- 
speare went all the boys learned to write Latin verse. We know that in the 
school Crashaw went to, the Charterhouse in London, students learned to 
write English verse as well as Latin. Throughout the Renaissance period all 
students had a good deal of systematic study of verse techniques. This was 
part of the training of the educated man, not just of the writer. 

Today, students who are majoring in English should be encouraged to 
take courses in creative writing, and I think students who are working on 
Ph.D.’s should be encouraged, at least to try their hands at writing poetry 
or fiction or the light essay. Even a poor attempt will increase understanding 
of what is studied, and it will certainly increase charity for what is written. 
It is absurd for people to pass judgment on an art without ever having 
tried to get some understanding of the problems of creation at first hand. 
I am convinced that the main reason why we don’t have more and better 
work on poetic form is that most of our literary students have never even 
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tried to write verse. Of course, they are too busy in the graduate school to 
do it. That isn’t the place where they should have begun anyway. They 
should have made their first attempts in grade school. They should have 
begun learning a lot of verse by heart at the age when children love to learn 
verse, and then they should have been encouraged to try their hand at mak- 
ing their own little jingles. 

Above all, the notion that poets are not “regular fellows” and that writ- 
ing poetry is not a normal, human occupation should, I think, be vigorously 
attacked. At every level students should be encouraged to make their own 
experiments with creation. I am not saying for a minute that they should 
be encouraged to think that they can publish or make money out of what 
they write; that’s a totally different matter. But a part of their education, 
particularly if they are going to be students of literature, should be the 
learning how literature is made. By and large most poets will not be getting 
Ph.D.’s. I have a writer at present who is making a study of the character- 
ization of a major novelist for her doctor’s dissertation. It was on my advice 
that she laid aside her novel in order to do this. But the moment she passes 
her examination in May, I am going to ask her, “How about that novel?” 
The dissertation will have actually helped the completion of the story. On 
the other hand, it will do no harm to the revision of the dissertation for 
publication, if she takes time off now for the novel. But above all, the ex- 
perience of respect for creation will help to effect that integration that we so 
badly need. Literary creation is not confined to the university by any means, 
nor should it ever be. But, on the other hand, it should not be a stranger 
there; and least of all should it be a stranger among those of us who are 
committed to the understanding of literature, to the appreciation of litera- 
ture, ultimately to the creation of literature. 

There are three roads to Parnassus, and we need all of them. As we 
struggle to get to the top, we should remember that it is the end, and not 
the way, that is our objective. On the other hand, all life is a journeying to 
an end, and we should make the most of the journey. Whatever road we 
choose, we should remember that we need to keep all three in sight. For 
what we are all trying to do is one basic undertaking. The recognition of 
that unity should be more feasible in the university than outside; and, in- 
deed, it is indispensable. We cannot do much with anyone without taking 
all in some degree into account, and we should not too easily or too soon 


give up the possibility of combining all three. 





by LIONEL STEVENSON 


The Death of Love: 
A Touchstone of Poetic Realism 


ITHOUT ATTEMPTING the formidable task of defining romanticism, 

one may profitably shed some light upon that complex problem 

by considering the typically romantic assumptions with regard 
to certain specific topics and by contrasting them with the assumptions that 
are regarded as realistic. And of all the topics available for artistic treatment, 
by common consent the one that has always bulked largest in romantic 
literature is love. 

In romantic poetry, drama, and fiction it is easy to see three principal 
categories of love which recur again and again. There is unrequited love, 
in which only one person feels the emotion and the other is immune; there 
is false love, in which a sincere person’s affection is betrayed by another who 
is motivated by lust or ambition or some other base trait; and above all there 
is true love, wherein both parties are genuinely and permanently committed. 

Within these categories there are subdivisions, such as the various proc- 
esses of falling in love. The most frequent of these are “love at first sight,” 
as exemplified by Romeo and Juliet, and its antithesis, “antagonism turned 
to love,” of which the archetypes are Benedick and Beatrice, or Mr. Darcy 
and Elizabeth Bennet, or Mr. Rochester and Jane Eyre. Popular in Victorian 
fiction was “unrecognized love,” which masquerades through most of the 
story as unrequited love, until at last the beloved party (usually the man) 
becomes aware that his true affinity is the girl who has worshipped him in 
silence. This is the situation of David Copperfield and Agnes Wickfield, 
of Arthur Pendennis and Laura Bell. Implicit in all these varieties is the 
axiom that true love is immutable, and that the marriage of the hero and 
heroine is an automatic happy ending because their mutual devotion will 
never waver. 

It remained for the realists to insinuate that there can be such a process 
as “falling out of love”; that two people may be equally worthy in character 
and sincere in their original affection, and yet that — without the intrusion 
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of external malice such as Iago’s — they may eventually lapse into misunder- 
standing and estrangement. By observing the incidence of this concept, 
particularly in poetry, one can trace the intrusion of the realistic virus. In- 
deed, it almost serves as a touchstone for identifying the approach to realism 
in the work of poets who are primarily romantic. 

Wordsworth, for instance, was occasionally half-aware of it, in an un- 
comfortable and fumbling fashion. Most of his abandoned women, such as 
Martha Ray in “The Thorn,” are the victims of false love; but the situation 
in “Ruth” is more complicated. Not only is the girl completely fascinated 
by the adventurous youth from Georgia, with his fantastic Cherokee war- 
bonnet, but he too is genuinely captivated by the prospect of a life with her 
and their children in the forests of the New World. Wordsworth explicitly 
states that 

he with no feigned delight 
Had wooed the Maiden, day and night 
Had loved her, night and morn: 
What could he less than love a Maid 
Whose heart with so much nature played? 
So kind and so forlorn. 


a 


The poet devotes more than twenty stanzas to building up the conflicting 


elements in the young man’s personality. Like Ruth herself, and like Words- 
worth’s other idealized children such as Lucy, his character has been shaped 
by communion with nature: 


While he was yet a boy 

The moon, the glory of the sun, 

And streams that murmur as they run, 
Had been his dearest joy. 


On the other hand, his “impetuous blood” had been corrupted by his as- 


sociation with Indians and frontiersmen: 


Whatever in those climes he found 
Irregular in sight or sound 

Did to his mind impart 

A kindred impulse, seemed allied 
To his own powers, and justified 
The workings of his heart... . 


Yet in his worst pursuits, I ween 

That something there did intervene 
Pure hopes of high intent: 

For passions linked to forms so fair 
And stately, needs must have their share 
Of noble sentiment. 
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After the extensive preparations for a psychological study, however, the 
poem collapses at the climax. When the pair are duly married the youth 
pledges his permanent reformation: 


“now by thee 
Dear Ruth! more happily set free 
With nobler zeal I burn: 
My soul from darkness is released, 
Like the whole sky when to the east 
The morning doth return.” 


But then Wordsworth’s imagination boggles at the attempt to portray the 
actual death of love, and he announces the whole catastrophe in fifteen un- 
convincing lines: 


Full soon that better mind was gone; 
No hope, no wish remained, not one, — 
They stirred him now no more; 

New objects did new pleasures give, 
And once again he wished to live 

As lawless as before. 


Meanwhile, as thus with him it fared, 
They for the voyage were prepared, 
And went to the sea-shore, 

But, when they thither came the Youth 
Deserted his poor Bride, and Ruth 
Could never find him more. 


God help thee, Ruth! — Such pains she had, 
That she in half a year was mad, 
And in a prison housed. ... 


The poem is a failure because the romantic clichés of false love take over 
something that set out to be a more subtle analysis of how a marriage can 
drift onto the rocks. 

It might be expected that when Byron turned from romantic tales to 
the satiric realism of Don Juan, he would have something to say about the 
death of love, a subject on which his matrimonial experience had made 
him an expert. Recurrently he utters cynical comments on the imperma- 
nence of even the grandest passion: 

’Tis melancholy, and a fearful sign 
Of human frailty, folly, also crime, 
That love and marriage rarely can combine, 
Although they both are born in the same clime. 
Marriage from love, like vinegar from wine — 
A sad, sour, sober beverage — by time 
Is sharpen’d from its high celestial flavour, 
Down toa very homely household savour. ... 
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There’s doubtless something in domestic doings 
Which forms, in fact, true love’s antithesis; 

Romances paint at full length people’s wooings, 
But only give a bust of marriages; 

For no one cares for matrimonial cooings, 
There’s nothing wrong in a connubial kiss; 

Think you, if Laura had been Petrarch’s wife, 

He would have written sonnets all his life? 


Yet in spite of such explicit statements of the theme, Byron nowhere in the 
poem gives a specific example of the “domestic doings” which are “true 
love’s antithesis.” The only real love affair ends, not with marriage and 
boredom, but with Juan’s enforced departure and Haidee’s going mad and 
dying of a broken heart in the old conventional way. In all the other epi- 
sodes Juan is so passive that the end of each affair leaves him emotionally 
undisturbed, and the several married women who seduce him are so con- 
sistently motivated by caprice or lust that it is hard to believe that any 
of them had ever loved their husbands. 

It remained therefore for a more literal-minded poet to confront the 
situation that Wordsworth and Byron shied away from. This was George 
Crabbe, whose Tales of the Hall (1819) included one entitled “The Natural 
Death of Love.” The single adjective in the title implied as great a depth of 
cynicism as Byron had expressed in all his jaunty stanzas. The narrator 
announces his theme to be “a pair whose lives/Run in the common track 


of men and wives.” It is explicitly stated that their original love was mutual 
and sincere: 


They were, as lovers, of the fondest kind, 
With no defects in manner or in mind; 

In habit, temper, prudence, they were those 
Whom, as examples, I could once propose. 


The narrator then succinctly states his psychological theme: 


Love has slow death and sudden: wretches prove 
That fate severe — the sudden death of love; 

It is as if, on day serenely bright, 

Came with its horrors instantaneous night; 
Others there are with whom love dies away 

In gradual waste and unperceived decay; 

Such is that death of love that nature finds 

Most fitted for the use of common minds, 

The natural death; but doubtless there are some 
Who struggle hard, when they perceive it come; 
Loth to be loved no longer, loth to prove 

To the once dear that they no longer love; 

And some with not successless arts will strive 
To keep the weak’ning, fluttering flame alive. 
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But see my verse; in this I try to paint 
The passion failing, fading to complaint, 
The gathering grief for joys remember’d yet, 
The vain remonstrance and the weak regret. 
The rest of the poem consists of a typical dialogue between the husband 
and wife, only a twelvemonth after the wedding, while still in the eyes of 
their friends 


They pass for persons happy and at rest, 
Their love by Hymen crown’d, and all their prospects blest. 


In tones of frigid courtesy and sarcasm Henry and Emma argue as to which 
is responsible for the development of friction between them. She accuses 
him of perpetually finding fault with her: 


Let me dress, 
Sing, speak, or write, and you your sense express 
Of my poor taste — my words are not correct; 
In all I do is failing or defect.... 


Henry’s rather lame defence is that he had been so blinded by passion and 
sentiment that he had idealized her absurdly: 


We were found 
A wandering pair, by roguish Cupid bound; 
All that I saw was gifted to inspire 
Glad views of bliss, and wake intense desire 
Of joys that never pall, of flights that never tire. .. . 
Sweet influence not its own in every place 
Was found, and there was found in all things grace; ... 
Crop, whom you rode, — sad rider though you be, — 
Thenceforth was more than Pegasus to me: 
Have I not woo’d your snarling cur to bend 
To me the paw and greeting of a friend? 
And all his surly ugliness forgave, 
Because, like me, he was my Emma’s slave? ... 
Nor shame, nor guilt, nor falsehood I avow, 
But ’tis by heaven’s own light I see thee now; 
And if that light will all those glories chase, 
"Tis not my wish that will the good replace. 


He keeps reiterating the idea, “It is the fault of nature, not of me... .’ 
in vain/The course of love and nature to restrain”: 


Then sigh no more, — we might as well retain 

The year’s gay prime as bid that love remain, 

That fond, delusive, happy, transient spell, 

That hides us from a world wherein we dwell, 
And forms and fits us for that fairy ground, 

Where charming dreams and gay conceits abound; 
Till comes at length th’ awakening strife and care, 
That we, as tried and toiling men, must share. 
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She retorts: 


If for a goddess you a girl would take, 
’Tis you yourself the disappointment make. 


But this challenge rouses him to accuse her of deceit: 


“When you seem’d to feel 
Those books we read, and praised them with such zeal, 
Approving all that certain friends approved, 
Was it the pages, or the praise you loved? 
Nay, do not frown — I much rejoiced to find 
Such early judgment in such gentle mind; 
But since we married, have you deign’d to look 
On the grave subjects of one favourite book ? 


Expanding this indictment, he reminds her of how during their courtship 
she was a model of romantic sensibility when they strolled around a ruin 
“in a dell,” and a ministering angel to the poor when she went to their huts 
in times of trouble, whereas since their marriage she has not revisited “the 
venerable pile” or the distressed cottagers. 

In rebuttal, she asserts that the only way for a girl “to hold a fickle 
heart and fix a roving eye” is to act the part that masculine sentimentality 
expects: 

And must we not, to this mistaken man, 
Appear as like his picture as we can? ... 

If men of sense will worship whom they love, 
Think you the idol will the error prove? 
What? show him all her glory is pretence, 
And make an idiot of this man of sense... 

In fact you make us more than nature makes, 
And we, no doubt, consent to your mistakes. 


Emma goes so far as to offer the cynical suggestion that since the death 
of love seems to be the inevitable consequence of marriage, wise lovers 
ought to maintain a perpetual courtship and never go through the wedding 
ceremony. In the course of the argument, however, both husband and wife 
have purged their bitter feelings; their tone becomes less antagonistic and 
they agree to try to make an adjustment to matrimony through “fond 
regard” and “just esteem,” each considering the other as “the kind adviser, 
the unfailing friend.” 

After Crabbe’s Tales of the Hall were published, thirty years elapsed 
before another poet was sufficiently concerned with psychological subtleties 
to perceive the existence of this topic. From the beginning of his career 
Robert Browning was interested in the varieties of love; but until his mar- 
riage his poems were confined to the familiar romantic categories: love at 
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first sight (“In a Gondola,” “Colombe’s Birthday,” “A Blot in the Scutch- 
eon”), false love (“The Lost Mistress,” “The Laboratory”), and unrequited 
love (“Rudel to the Lady of Tripoli,” “The Last Ride Together”). 

In the two volumes entitled Men and Women, however, which were 
published in 1855 and contained the short pieces written during the preced- 
ing eight years, there are no less than six poems that deal specifically with 
the death of love. To make the idea more conspicuous by means of contrast, 
several of them are set alongside companion poems presenting varieties 
of the romantic themes. It has been customary to assume that the poems 
which celebrate true love, notably “By the Fireside,” recorded the actual 
married life of Robert and Elizabeth Barrett Browning, whereas those deal- 
ing with the disillusionments of matrimony were wholly fictitious. In Mrs. 
Betty Miller’s recent book, however, some doubt is cast upon this inference. 
Her evidence indicates a good deal of emotional tension between the wedded 
poets — not enough, certainly, to destroy their fierce loyalty to one another, 
but perhaps enough to make Robert Browning re-examine his belief that 
mutual love guarantees permanent and unshadowed happiness. The poems 
in this group are exceptional among his works in that he departs from his 
habit of constructing a fully particularized situation and confines himself 
to general terms. No precise dramatic setting is depicted, the persons are 
nameless, and the titles emphasize the typical rather than the individual — 
“A Woman’s Last Word,” “A Lovers’ Quarrel,” “Any Wife to Any Hus- 
band,” “Another Way of Love.” 

Among the contrasted poems — those which celebrate true love — the 
most fully expanded is “By the Fireside.” Even in this one, however, Brown- 
ing’s favorite doctrine of “elective affinities” is given a new interpretation. 
He is obsessed by the thought of old age, “The path grey heads abhor,” and 
he regards it as a miracle that the complete communion between husband 
and wife was ever established: 

But who would have expected this 
When we two drew together first 
Just for the obvious human bliss, 
To satisfy life’s daily thirst 
With a thing men seldom miss? 


He describes in detail a day when they visited a deserted chapel in the 
mountains: 


Hither we walked then, side by side, 

Arm in arm and cheek to cheek, 
And still I questioned or replied, 

While my heart, convulsed to really speak, 
Lay choking in its pride. 
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They explored the chapel and were about to leave when unexpectedly came 
“the moment, one and infinite”: 


We two stood there with never a third, 
But each by each, as each knew well: 
The sights we saw and the sounds we heard, 
The lights and the shades made up a spell 
Till the trouble grew and stirred. 


Oh, the little more, and how much it is! 
And the little less, and what worlds away! 
How a sound shall quicken content to bliss, 
Or a breath suspend the blood’s best play, 
And life be a proof of this! 


The man was tempted to avoid any intimate confession for fear it might 
dispel the comfortable, conventional love that he was already enjoying. He 
was disturbed by the possibility that too much emotional intimacy may be 
painful: 


If two lives join, there is oft a scar, 
They are one and one, with a shadowy third; 
One near one is too far. 


But the woman impulsively “filled my empty heart with a word”: 


A moment after, and hands unseen 
Were hanging the night around us fast; 
But we knew that a bar was broken between 
Life and life: we were mixed at last 
In spite of the mortal screen. 


This sense of the elusiveness of true love and the rarity of the “infinite 
moment” of spiritual communion is made explicit in the poems which depict 
situations in which it does not exist. “Two in the Campagna” — with a 
landscape background as precise as that of “By the Fireside” — shows a man 
who is inhibited from surrendering fully to love, and who wonders whether 
the woman shares his dilemma: 


I would that you were all to me, 
You that are just so much, no more. 
Nor yours nor mine, nor slave nor free! 
Where does the fault lie? What the core 
O’ the wound, since wound must be? 


I would I could adopt your will, 

See with your eyes, and set my heart 
Beating by yours, and drink my fill 

At your soul’s springs, — your part my part 


In life, for good and ill. 
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No. I yearn upward, touch you close, 
Then stand away. I kiss your cheek, 
Catch your soul’s warmth, —I pluck the rose 
And love it more than tongue can speak — 
Then the good minute goes. . . . 


Just when I seemed about to learn! 
Where is the thread now? Off again! 
The old trick! Only I discern 
Infinite passion, and the pain 
Of finite hearts that yearn. 


An abrupt suspension of love - though not, the man hopes, its permanent 
death — is recounted in “A Lovers’ Quarrel.” The deserted lover recalls in 
detail the absurd pastimes and playful fancies that the couple had enjoyed 
together during the preceding winter, until their harmony was shattered 
by a trivial misunderstanding: 

Dearest, three months ago 
When we loved each other so, 
Lived and loved the same 
Till an evening came 
When a shaft from the devil’s bow 
Pierced to our ingle-glow, 
And the friends were friend and foe! 
Not from the heart beneath — 
*T was a bubble born of breath, 
Neither sneer nor vaunt, 
Nor reproach nor taunt. 
See a word, how it severeth! ... 


The poem ends with the man reaffirming almost desperately his confidence 
that by next winter the girl will forgive him and return. But the kind of 
shallow, adolescent love that the poem depicts leaves little room for inferring 
that these two could ever have arrived at genuine adjustment. 

“A Woman’s Last Word,” also the aftermath of a quarrel, goes so far 
as to declare that any woman is foolish to provoke her lover’s displeasure by 
expressing any independent idea whatsoever. The unhappy girl abjectly begs 
for the man’s forgiveness: 

What so false as truth is, 
False to thee? 


Where the serpent’s tooth is 
Shun the tree — 


Where the apple reddens 
Never pry — 

Lest we lose our Edens, 
Eve andI.... 
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Teach me, only teach, Love! 
As I ought 

I will speak thy speech, Love, 
Think thy thought — 


Meet, if thou require it, 
Both demands, 

Laying flesh and spirit 
In thy hands. 


The poem entitled “In a Year” lacks even factitious hope of reconcilia- 
tion. In this case again the woman is the speaker, and she seeks vainly for 
a clue as to why her lover’s devotion has waned: 


Never any more, 
While I live, 

Need I hope to see his face 
As before. 

Once his love grown chill, 
Mine may strive; 

Bitterly we re-embrace, 
Single still. 


Was it something said, 
Something done, 
Vexed him? was it touch of hand, : 
Turn of head? 
Strange! That very way 
Love begun: 
I as little understand 
Love’s decay. 


The only possible explanation she can think of is that she destroyed his 
passion by too frankly confessing hers: 


Was it wrong to own, 
Being truth? 

Why should all the giving prove 
His alone? 


Perhaps the strangest poem in the group, verging indeed upon the 
neurotic, is “Any Wife to Any Husband,” in which the woman, mortally ill, 
agrees that her husband has been entirely faithful to her, and yet feels con- 
vinced that he will fall in love with another woman as soon as she dies: 


Love so, then, if thou wilt! Give all thou canst 
Away to the new faces — disentranced, 

(Say it and think it) obdurate no more: 
Re-issue looks and words from the old mint, 
Pass them afresh, no matter whose the print 

Image and superscription once they bore! 
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Throughout this group of poems Browning was exploring the idea that 
passionate love is often dissipated in frustration or caprice so that the lovers 
find themselves separated by an invisible barrier that neither can penetrate. 
In none of the poems, however, did he develop a situation as fully as Crabbe 
had compiled his catalogue of the trivial annoyances through which love 
diminishes on both sides. This was set forth in 1862 when George Meredith 
published his sequence of fifty sixteen-line pseudo-sonnets, Modern Love. 
It has often been remarked that only eleven years earlier he had printed 
“Love in the Valley,” perhaps the most rapturous paean of youthful en- 
chantment in the English language, and that the contrast between the two 
poems can be attributed to his own incompatible marriage, which is recorded 
in Modern Love under a flimsy veil of fiction. I do not think it has ever 
been observed, however, that the two poems are parallel in technique and 
implications. Both are the day-to-day emotional diary of a man who is trying 
to guess the inner feelings of a woman. In “Love in the Valley” he is a 
diffident youth indulging in naive erotic fantasies about a farm girl who has 
attracted him, and reluctant to speak to her of love for fear he may repel 
her. At the end of the poem he is incredulously delighted when he discovers 
that she feels the same way about him. As the inverse of this situation, 
Modern Love chronicles the anxieties of a sophisticated man who becomes 
convinced that his wife is unfaithful, but who cannot force himself to con- 
front her with his suspicions. Both husband and wife keep up a miserable 
pretense of amiability, so that like Crabbe’s Henry and Emma they are 
believed by their friends to be a model of domestic bliss. The outcome of 
their misunderstanding is the wife’s suicide in a quixotic gesture to set him 
free. 

In developing the theme, Meredith was not so much of an innovator as 
modern critics tend to imply. He was not far from Crabbe in starting with 
the inevitable fallacy of romantic love. The tragedy of his “ever-diverse 
pair,” he says, is that they tried to retain the sentimental illusions of young 
infatuation, and failed to achieve the subtle transition from initial visionary 
ecstasies to the commonplace give-and-take of domestic life: 

These two were rapid falcons in a snare 
Condemned to do the flitting of the bat. 

Lovers beneath the singing sky of May 

They wandered once; clear as the dew on flowers: 
But they fed not on the advancing hours: 

Their hearts held cravings for the buried day. 
Then each applied to each that fatal knife, 

Deep questioning, which probes to endless dole. 


Ah, what a dusty answer gets the soul 
When hot for certainties in this our life! 
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Meredith presented a copy of Modern Love to Browning in June, 1862, 
and subsequently the older poet talked of it “with a fervour of admiration.” 
While Browning was spending that summer in Brittany he composed “James 
Lee” (later retitled “James Lee’s Wife”), a lyrical monodrama which, like 
Meredith’s sonnet sequence, traced the collapse of a marriage through a 
series of separate glimpses. Whether or not Meredith’s poem had any in- 
fluence on it, a more direct source must have been the shorter poems on 
similar themes that Browning himself had written a decade before. The 
theme, as he stated it in a letter to a friend, was “people newly married, 
trying to realize a dream of being sufficient to each other, in a foreign land 
(where you can try such an experiment) and finding it break up, — the 
man being tired first, — and tired precisely of the love.” 

The nine monologues record the stages of the wife’s discovery that her 
husband’s love is dying. In the first three she utters merely moods of fore- 
boding, brought on by the coming of dreary autumn weather and the fact 
that their hearth-fire is of shipwreck wood. In the fourth unit she brings the 
situation into the open as she and her husband walk along the beach. She 
admits that she always recognized his faults but loved him nonetheless; and 
she recognizes that it is her fidelity and patience that have wearied him: 

You were just weak earth, I knew; 
With much of you waste, with many a weed, 


And plenty of passions run to seed, 
But a little good grain too.... 


Well, and if none of these good things came, 
What did the failure prove? 

The man was my whole world, all the same, 

With his flowers to praise or his weeds to blame, 


And, either or both, to love. 


In the subsequent monologues she gradually finds sources of inner 
strength, so that in the final one she is able to give her husband his free- 
dom, not by the melodramatic act of suicide as in Meredith’s poem, but 
with a quiet speech of farewell: 


There is nothing to remember in me, 
Nothing I ever said with a grace, 

Nothing I did that you care to see, 
Nothing I was that deserves a place 

In your mind, now I leave you, set you free. 


Thus Meredith and Browning almost simultaneously revived the realistic 
analysis of love’s impermanence, which had been begun by Crabbe a genera- 
tion before; and thus they paved the way for the bleakly disillusioned view 
of the subject that was embodied by Thomas Hardy in Time’s Laughing- 


stocks and Satires of Circumstance a generation later. 





Annual Autumn 


Charles Philbrick 


What rose in dark cold liquid to the light 

Has greened up high, then flared and yellowed down, 
And now re-ascends in smoke more dry 

And warm, but less blue than October air 


In the afternoons of these falling days. 


The shrivelling leaves at the lips of the fire 
Awaiting their assumption, have only the heat 
Left of their half-year’s passion; yet they tell 
The poet very simply not to poke at them 

With the skittering rake of metaphor, nor damp 
Them with the limpid sweat of symbol. 


They’re dead leaves, but they’re useful, busy, 

And know what they’re doing: they’re getting out of the way. 
Not similitudes for phoenixes or souls 

Or poets’ thoughts, they are leaves about to burn. 

They do it every year, with a smell of unforget. 


Providence, Rhode Island 





Humanities Class: Night School 


James E. Warren, Jr. 


Ten nights ago we came to Ithaca 

back with that wanderer of twenty years 
(weary of oarsmen, caverns, tears, 

the feasting, the bent bow); 

and now we grope 

with Oedipus toward Athens town 

to lay his bones at green Colonus. 


Dark 
gathers about our windows. (Is it night 
or blindness?) Spark on orange spark, 
neon on neon, towers by taller towers: 
sharply from purple blooms the shape — 
the bright and fabulous city. (Athens? Ours?) 


The students listen to my Grecian words, 
as pale and alien as the Persian swords 
at Marathon. 


(In thought they move 
down gilded avenues with girls 
in blowing cloaks, with glistening curls, 


under the lights and love.) 





The Greeks and I would tell them if we could 
that this is good; 

and we would say 

(being as drunk with dreams as they): 

O hurry down 

all lanes of marble dreaming to the mart 

where some new Plato stands 

(O Socrates, the talkative, the brave!) 

high in the huge agora of the heart. 

And there give praise to all the gods who gave 
men cities for the gathering of minds — 

men stumbling toward the towns of their desire — 
men hurled 

to brilliance by the blackness of the world — 
men rich with temples for their lips of fire - 


men who may be 


proud of their young loves or their poetry — 


each longing through his nighttime for a sun 
to strike his individual Parthenon, 


all darkness gone. 


And so we sit and talk of cities. 


flows by like wind and is 


as lovely while we climb, 
across our night, our own Acropolis. 


Atlanta, Georgia 





On Viewing a Rowlandson Exhibit 


Chris Richards 


Too many men in London Town, 
London Bridge is falling down. 


The man outside the door lifted 

The brass knocker and let it fall. 

The Lord inside, being gifted, 

But not with second sight, left all 

The knocks unanswered, found the wig 
Too little or the head too big, 

And being mindful of a lady’s face, 


Had no mind for a scribe’s grimace. 


Count out the cocks in Drury’s Lane, 
Manners make men right as rain. 


At table the man turned to hunger 

And tore a baked hare limb from limb. 

He wrote to eat when he was younger 
And words not quite enough for him 
Fattened the fools who cried, “Art’s dead!” 
And cut its costs to overhead. 


Nobody’s king in Leicester Square, 
Back and side go bare, go bare. 


The old man lay with death at seven, 
He who had dreaded death like hell, 
Sought company, and would leaven 
Solitude even with Boswell. 


London Bridge is fallen down, 


Johnson’s dead in London Town. 


Denver, Colorado 





by HENRY PETTIT 


Dr. Johnson and the Cheerful Robots 


CC ON’T SiR, ACCUSTOM YOURSELF to use big words for little matters,” 
D Dr. Johnson told young Boswell early in their acquaintance. “It 
would not be ‘terrible,’ though I were to be detained some time 
here.” This is the Johnson we know, domineering, forthright, and opinion- 
ated to a fault. His more solid virtues are less hackneyed. Think of his energy, 
for instance. There is what amounts to a psychological frenzy in the man’s 
drive to excel, in his positively religious devotion to language in all its 
forms, and especially in his perseverance against the eruptions of a turbu- 
lent inner nature and the convulsions of a world beset with American and 
French revolutions. It shows up even in the snarl with which he attacks 
the slipshod language of his young friend. Perhaps Bozzy was intuitively 
right. There may have been something ‘terrible’ about detaining this man 
Johnson. 

We tend to lose sight of Johnson’s energy. He is known to us mostly 
for the last twenty years of a long life. These are the years of his pension 
and of the Club. They are the years of the traditional portrait of a lovable 
but irascible Tory. We have learned of them as much from the distortions 
of the Whig Macaulay as from the memoirs of a Boswell thirty years his 
junior. And Johnson himself contributed to this latter-day error by forever 
emphasizing a natural lethargy, what the eighteenth century knew of as a 
constitutional “indolence.” We would call it laziness. He told Boswell “he 
always felt an inclination to do nothing,” but Boswell was observant enough 
to realize that the important thing about Johnson was not his natural in- 
clinations but his struggle against them. 

On this score, as might be expected, Boswell was most attentive to John- 
son’s appetite for sex: 


It was well known that his amorous inclinations were uncommonly strong and 
impetuous. He owned to many of his friends, that he used to take women of the 
town to taverns, and hear them relate their history. — In short, it must not be con- 
cealed, that, like many other good and pious men, among whom we may place the 
Apostle Paul upon his own authority [and Boswell on his|, Johnson was not free 
from propensities which were ever “warring against the law of his mind,” — and 
that in his combats with them, he was sometimes overcome. 
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Sir Joshua Reynolds, who knew Johnson even better than Boswell did, went 
farther, in saying “Johnson’s passions were like those of other men, the 
difference only lay in his keeping a stricter watch over himself.” 

Of his indolent nature, Johnson himself was always conscious. It seems to 
have been a common complaint in the eighteenth century, because a passage, 
like the following from Johnson’s private diary, with a few changes might 
well be from among the self-promptings of a very different eighteenth cen- 
tury man, the American Benjamin Franklin. Wrote Johnson: 

My indolence, since my last reception of the sacrament, has sunk into grosser slug- 
gishness, and my dissipation spread into wilder negligence. My thoughts have been 
clouded with sensuality; and, except that from the beginning of the year I have, in 
some measure, forborne excess of strong drink, my appetites have predominated 
over my reason. A kind of strange oblivion has overspread me, so that I know not 


what has become of the last year; and perceive that incidents and intelligence pass 
over me, without leaving any impression. 


This entry, it is true, comes at the end of his period of most furious activity, 
but here, as always, Johnson adds a note of fresh determination: “This is 
not the life to which heaven is promised.” Somewhat later in his life, when 
he was in his sixty-eighth year in fact, Johnson brought the various strands 
of his natural indolence together in a remark to Boswell, saying: “If I had 
no duties, and no reference to futurity, 1 would spend my life in driving 
briskly in a post-chaise with a pretty woman,” and then he added, probably 
for Boswell’s sole benefit, “But she should be one who could understand 
me, and would add something to the conversation.” On the whole, Bos- 
well made a penetrating analysis of the relation which Johnson’s tendency 
to lassitude kept to his energy when he added things up. “Though indolence 
and procrastination were inherent in his constitution,” Boswell wrote, 
“whenever he made an exertion he did more than any one else.” 

This is after all the important point. Johnson may have had more or 
less craving for sex and have been more or less lazy than it is altogether 
proper to admit to, or he may have been only unusually conscious of these 
physical characteristics, as Reynolds suggested, but regardless of whether 
his indolence was greater or less than normal or more fancied than real, he 
drove himself by some inexplicable will to an energy that at least from his 
early thirties to his middle fifties has seldom been equaled. 

Just think of his output from the time he arrived in London at the age 
of twenty-nine until he was honored with a government pension a quarter 
of a century later. Remember that he came from a country town and from 
extremely humble circumstances. The memorable line of his first poem is 
always printed in solid capital letters: “SLOW RISES WORTH BY POV- 
ERTY DEPRESSED.” Yet eight of ten or eleven works for which Johnson 
is remembered appeared within twenty years of one another in rapid suc- 
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cession: the brilliant satire of the city of London, which launched him on 
his career with the approval of Alexander Pope; that strangely fascinating 
story of the “bastard” Richard Savage; his best poem, The, Vanity of Human 
Wishes, still one of the great English poems; a not very successful tragedy 
Irene (but then who could write tragedy in the age ?); the two-year run of 
essays known as The Rambler, still as substantial as when it first appeared; 
the Dictionary of the English Language, which is the summit of his achieve- 
ment; more essays of a lighter sort in The Idler; and finally the moral ro- 
mance Rasselas—all these came out between 1738 and 1759. And these 
are just his great successes. The years are filled with his blurbs, dedications, 
prefaces, conclusions, reviews, sermons, editions, and a long stint of straight 
reportorial work on the behavior of parliament. No one will ever know 
their full extent. 

Johnson had the confidence of a man of action. When asked how he 
hoped to get out a dictionary in three years when the French Academy of 
forty members had taken forty years to compile their dictionary, he replied: 
“Sir, thus it is. This is the proportion. Let me see: forty times forty is six- 
teen hundred. As three to sixteen hundred, so is the proportion of an Eng- 
lishman to a Frenchman.” When Boswell asked him twenty years later if 
he had known what he was undertaking, Johnson answered: “Yes, Sir, 
I knew very well what I was undertaking, — and very well how to do it, — 
and have done it very well.” 

The Dictionary was indeed done very well. And his description of how 
he brought it within the compass of his abilities and of the time allowed for 
its production is admirable evidence of the decisiveness of Johnson’s charac- 
ter. We all know Johnson made some howling boners in the Dictionary, 
but we should not allow them to obscure the fact that he set a pattern for 
lexicography that is standard today. In the preface he explains: 

When I first engaged in this work, I resolved to leave neither words nor things un- 
examined, and pleased myself with a prospect of the hours which I should revel 
away in feasts of literature, the obscure recesses of northern learning which I should 
enter and ransack, the treasures with which I expected every search into those 
neglected mines to regard my labor, and the triumph with which I should display 
my acquisitions to mankind. When I had thus inquired into the original of words, 
I resolved to show likewise my attention to things; to pierce deep into every science, 
to inquire the nature of every substance of which I inserted the name, to limit every 
idea by a definition strictly logical, and exhibit every production of art or nature in 
an accurate description, that my book might be in place of all other dictionaries 
whether appellative or technical. But these were the dreams of a poet doomed at 
last to wake a lexicographer. | soon found that it is too late to look for instruments, 
when the work calls for execution, and that whatever abilities I had brought to my 
task, with those I must finally perform it. To deliberate whenever I doubted, to in- 
quire whenever I was ignorant, would have protracted the undertaking without 
end, and, perhaps, without much improvement; for I did not find by my first ex- 
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periments, that what I had not of my own was easily to be obtained: I saw that one 
inquiry gave occasion to another, that book referred to book, that to search was not 
always to find, and to find was not always to be informed; and that thus to pursue 
perfection, was, like the first inhabitants of Arcadia, to chase the sun, which, when 
they had reached the hill where he seemed to rest, was still beheld at the same dis- 
tance from them. I then contracted my design, determining to confide in myself, 
and no longer to solicit auxiliaries which produced more incumbrance than assist- 
ance; by this I obtained at least one advantage, that I set limits to my work, which 
would in time be ended, though not completed. 


II 


If Johnson knew how to bring his energy within the control of the situa- 
tion to which it was to be applied, he also knew how to bring common sense 
to the measurement of human ambition. This is brought out in his treat- 
ment of science in Rasselas. Rasselas is a fictionalized essay on the pursuit 
of happiness. It is a kind of vocational handbook in which a young man 
with all the money anyone could want runs about his world in search of 
the occupation which most conduces to happiness. He conducts a sort of 
public information poll on various ways of living. Does the farmer have it 
better than the merchant, the poor better than the rich, the married or the 
single, the sociable or the recluse, the “nature-boy” or the “man in the gray 
flannel suit,” etc. —in fact, Rasselas is just the kind of book we could use 
today, if it had not already been written. Its excitement is not from its char- 
acters, who like Shaw’s are only spokesmen for the author’s ideas, but, like 
Shaw’s, from the ideas of themselves. 

What about science, for instance? What does it hold in store for the 
happiness of man? Since Johnson himself had a chemistry laboratory in 
his attic and an inordinate curiosity to experiment with the eighteenth cen- 
tury prototypes of vitamins and biotics, it naturally follows that Johnson 
appraises the role of science. His intellection on the subject penetrates a 
world about to be born with what seems almost like prophetic vision. 

In Rasselas science is dramatized under its applications to aviation and 
weather control. At the outset of the story Johnson brings his young hero, 
the prince Rasselas, before an inventor who describes the simple mechanics 
of flight, the glamor of flying, and the necessity for putting scientific advance 
under the wrap of security measures. 

This is the way it goes. Rasselas has looked at a sailboat and compli- 
mented its designer: 


The workman was pleased to find himself so much regarded by the prince, and 
resolved to gain yet higher honors. “Sir,” said he, “you have seen but a small part 
of what the mechanick sciences can perform. I have been long of opinion, that, 
instead of the tardy conveyance of ships and chariots, man might use the swifter 
migration of wings; that the fields of air are open to knowledge, and that only 
ignorance and idleness need crawl upon the ground. ... He that can swim needs 
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not despair to fly: to swim is to fly in a grosser fluid, and to fly is to swim in a sub- 
tler. We are only to proportion our power of resistance to the different density of 
the matter through which we are to pass. You will be necessarily upborn by the 
air, if you can renew any impulse upon it, faster than the air can recede from the 
pressure. ... The labour of rising from the ground . . . will be great . . . but, as we 
mount higher, the earth’s attraction, and the body’s gravity, will be gradually 
diminished, till we shall arrive at a region where the man will float in the air with- 
out any tendency to fall. ... How must it amuse the pendent spectator to see the 
moving scene of land and ocean, cities and deserts! To survey with equal security 
the marts of trade, and the fields of battle; mountains infested by barbarians, and 
fruitful regions gladdened by plenty, and lulled by peace!” . . . “All this,” said the 
prince, “is much to be desired, but I am afraid that no man will be able to breathe 
in these regions of speculation and tranquility.” ... “Nothing,” replied the artist, 
“will ever be attempted, if all possible objections must be first overcome. If you will 
favour my project I will try the first flight at my own hazard. ... But I will work 
only on this condition, that the art shall not be divulged, and that you shall not re- 
quire me to make wings for any but ourselves.” “Why,” said Rasselas, “should 
you envy others so great an advantage?” ... “If men were all virtuous,” returned 
the artist, “I should with great alacrity teach them all to fly. But what would 
be the security of the good, if the bad could at pleasure invade them from the sky? 
Against an army sailing through the clouds neither walls, nor mountains, nor seas, 
could afford any security. A flight of northern savages might hover in the wind, 
and light at once with irresistible violence upon the capital of a fuitful region that 
was rolling under them. Even this valley, the retreat of princes, the abode of happi- 
ness, might be violated by the sudden descent of some of the naked nations that 
swarm on the coast of the southern sea.” 


After such prospects, what fulfillment? The plane failed on takeoff and 
Rasselas felt the pathos that often intervenes between man’s schemes and 
his ability to realize them. 

There is a poignant sequel to this fictionalized account in Johnson’s own 
life about a quarter of a century after Rasselas was published. In the sum- 
mer of 1783, the year before his death, Johnson suffered a stroke which 
temporarily paralyzed his vocal chords. This was the summer when the 
French Montgolfier made the first balloon ascension with about the same 
impact on the civilized world as Sputnik I. The stroke that affected John- 
son’s voice had mercifully spared his hand. His letters are full of talk about 
balloons and airplanes, and it was characteristic of him that he subscribed 
immediately to a fund for the advancement of English science with the 
particular object of getting something up in the air. To his friends he de- 
scribes the chemistry of gases, the material of the containing skin; and on 
the failure of the first attempt in which some rascal absconded with the 
funds, he wrote: “It is pity that Philosophers have been disappointed, and 
shame that they have been disappointed, and shame that they have been 
cheated.” It is pleasant to know that the English finally made it into the 
air before Johnson’s death. James Sadler of Oxford, the first English aero- 
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naut, got up on the 4th of October, 1784, and on the occasion of his second 
flight on November 12th Johnson speaks of sending his servant Francis 
Barber “to see the Balloon fly,” but could not go himself. He died a month 
later. 

Dramatization of science through aviation is necessarily more glamorous 
than through weather control, and accordingly, with the French still out 
in front, the first plane got off the ground in 1890, but we are apparently 
still in the elementary phases of weather control with the cloud-seeding that 
has been going on about us. As in life, so in Rasselas, experiments at flying 
precede those at weather control. The relative difficulty of the problems 
posed is of the same order. Successful conquest of the air was accompanied 
by a breakdown in the sovereignty of national states. Successful conquest 
of weather and climate may be expected to break down the sovereignty of 
the individual human being, by affecting the very air he breathes and the 
amount of sunshine and moisture he absorbs. So, Johnson leaves the question 
to the last in Rasselas. 

Having exhausted his search into ways of life most conducive to happi- 
ness without finding the rainbow, Rasselas was on the verge of devoting his 
life to science when his counselor intervened: 


“Before you make your final choice,” answered Imlac, “you ought to examine its 
hazards, and converse with some of those who are grown old in the company of 


themselves. I have just left the observatory of one of the most learned astronomers 
in the world, who has spent forty years in unwearied attention to the motions and 
appearances of the celestial bodies, and has drawn out his soul in endless calculations. 
... We were sitting together last night in the turret of his house, watching the 
emersion of a satellite of Jupiter. A sudden tempest clouded the sky, and disap- 
pointed our observation. We sat a while silent in the dark, and then he addressed 
himself to me in these words: . . . “Hear, Imlac, what thou wilt not without difficulty 
credit. I have possessed for five years the regulation of weather, and the distribution 
of the seasons: the sun has listened to my dictates, and passed from tropick to tropick 
by my direction; the clouds, at my call, have poured their waters, and the Nile has 
overflowed at my command; I have restrained the rage of the dog-star and mitigated 
the fervours of the crab. The winds alone, of all the elemental powers have hitherto 
refused my authority, and multitudes have perished by equinoctial tempests which 
I found myself unable to prohibit or restrain. 1 have administered this great office 
with exact justice, and make to the different nations of the earth an impartial div- 
idend of rain and sunshine. What must have been the misery of half the globe, if 
I had limited the clouds to particular regions, or confined the sun to either side of 
the equator? ... 

‘Hear, therefore, what I shall impart, with attention such as the welfare of a 
world requires. If the task of a king be considered as difficult, who has the care only 
of a few millions, to whom he cannot do much good or harm, what must be the 
anxiety of him, on whom depend the action of the elements, and the great gifts of 
light and heat! — Hear me therefore with attention. 

‘I have diligently considered the position of the earth and sun, and formed in- 
numerable schemes in which I changed their situation. I have sometimes turned 
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aside the axis of the earth, and sometimes varied the ecliptick of the sun: but I have 
found it impossible to make a disposition by which the world may be advantaged; 
what one region gains, another loses by any imaginable alteration, even without 
considering the distant parts of the solar system with which we are unacquainted. 
Do not, therefore, . . . indulge thy pride by innovation; do not please thyself with 
thinking that thou canst make thyself renowned to all future ages, by disordering 
the seasons. The memory of mischief is no desirable fame. Much less will it become 
thee to let kindness or interest prevail. Never rob other countries of rain to pour it 
on thine own.’” 


Ill 


Today there is a noticeable gap between the accumulation of knowledge 
and its application to life. Each of us resigns his responsibilities to others 
and like two outfielders more intent on saving our heads than winning the 
game we let the ball fall between us. We are “cheerful robots,” according 
to sociologist Professor C. Wright Mills of Columbia University, who adds 
that the answer to our condition 


is not presently known — but is it not clear that no answers will be found unless 
these problems are at least confronted? Is it not obvious that the ones to confront 
them, above all, are the intellectuals, the scholars, the ministers, the scientists of the 
rich societies? That many of them do not now do so, with moral passion, with 
intellectual energy, is surely the greatest human default being committed by privi- 
leged men in our time.’ 


Johnson met the problems of his day with moral passion and intellectual 
energy — and perhaps as often as not in that order too. Johnson shows us 
a pattern of life well and fruitfully spent in a ceaseless inquiry into the 
potentialities of the human experience. Johnson was always humanly and 
personally involved in pursuit of a life of reason. For all this and much 
more indeed, Johnson is a landmark from whom we could well take bear- 
ings lest we lose ourselves in the systems we create and go down into 
oblivion as cheerful robots. Let Boswell have the last word. He and John- 
son are discussing freedom of will vs. prescience (or determinism): 


JOHNSON. You are surer that you are free, than you are of prescience; you are 
surer that you can lift up your finger or not as you please, than you are of any con- 
clusion from a deduction of reasoning. But let us consider a little the objection from 
prescience. It is certain I am either to go home to-night or not; that does not prevent 
my freedom. BOSWELL. That it is certain you are either to go home or not, does 
not prevent your freedom; because the liberty of choice between the two is com- 
patible with that certainty. But if one of these events be certain now, you have no 
future power of volition. If it be certain you are to go home to-night, you must go 
home. JOHNSON. If I am well acquainted with a man, I can judge with great 
probability how he will act in any case, without his being restrained by my judging. 
GOD may have this probability increased to certainty. BOSWELL. When it is 


increased to certainty, freedom ceases, because that cannot be certainly foreknown, 





*C. Wright Mills, “The Intellectuals’ Last Chance,” Esquire, LII (October, 1959), 102. 
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which is not certain at the time; but if it be certain at the time, it is a contradiction 
in terms to maintain that there can be afterwards any contingency dependent upon 
the exercise of will or anything else. JOHNSON. All theory is against the freedom 
of the will; all experience for it. —I did not push the subject any farther | Boswell 
adds]. I was glad to find him so mild in discussing a question of the most abstract 
nature, involved with theological tenets, which he generally would not suffer to be 


in any degree opposed. 


Popular Song 


Albert Howard Carter 


Real gone goofy eyebrows 

Like insufficient Daedalus wings, 
Eyelashes piked like Liberty’s crown, 
Catseyes jewelled with moving light, 


Beckon, call; beckon, call. 


Contradictory hands, soft yet strong 
Enough to take and type a letter, 
Peel an onion, pin a diaper, 

Pale yet warm with blue veins, 


Beckon, call; beckon, call. 


Something about a stockinged heel 
Specialer than calf or waist or wrist 
For hors d’oeuvre. There’s something 
About a heel that puts me at her 
Beck and call, back and call. 


Fayetteville, Arkansas 





by EDWARD A. BLOOM 


Dylan Thomas’ “Naked Vision” 


OLLOWING A LONG-ESTABLISHED tradition, Dylan Thomas made the subject 
of poetry one of his constant artistic themes. Although he never for- 
malized a personal concept of poetry, he scattered throughout his verses 
and other writings statements which become in effect an ars poetica, telling 
us much about his elevated poetic aims. Through poetry, he hoped to set 
forth a vision of life and death which transcended empiric reality. From the 
moment of birth — even from the moment of conception, it seemed to him 
— he had become participant in a cosmic puzzle which brought him delight 
and pain, uncertainty and focus. He had gloomy presentiments of an early 
death, yet he intuited himself as the celebrant of eternal life forces. He was 
the myth-maker and fabulist who understood the religion of nature and was 
a part of that nature. 
I young Aesop fabling to the near night by the dingle 
Of eels, saint heron hymning. .. .” 
Over Sir John’s hill 


These contradictions became obsessive truths that he was impelled to ver- 
balize in poems which would render the meaning of all life. Like the an- 
cient Welsh singers from whom he was descended, Thomas asserted through 
his poetry visionary or oracular principles, relating himself as an individual 
to all of mankind. His creative mission, thus, was at once singular and 
universal. 

Revelation was his ultimate aim, the poetic process stripping away all 
that is extraneous or delusive. “Poetry,” he said, “is the rhythmic movement 
from an over-clothed blindness to a naked vision.” The notion of discarding 
irrelevancies as though they were clothing is a familiar one, borrowed per- 
haps from Carlyle’s Sartor Resartus, but more probably from his much 
admired Yeats, who had written in A Coat, “there’s more enterprise/In 
walking naked.” To draw relevance from every experience, conscious and 
unconscious, Thomas wrote poetry descriptive of his “individual struggle 





Professor of English at Brown University, Edward A. Bloom has published in Saturday Review, 
Journal of the History of Ideas, Journal of English and Germanic Philology, Twentieth Century Litera 
ture, and others. His most recent book is Samuel Johnson in Grub Street (1957). One of his short stories 
is given honorable mention in The Best Short Stories of 1958. A book-length critical examination of 
Willa Cather’s novels (in collaboration with his wife, Lillian D. Bloom) is scheduled for early publication. 

*In Collected Poems. New Directions has kindly granted me permission to quote from Collected 
Poems: copyright 1952, 1953, by Dylan Thomas; and A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Dog: copy- 
right 1940, by New Directions. 
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from darkness towards some measure of light.” For himself as well as for 
others engaged in the same struggle, poetry “must, inevitably, cast light 
upon what has been hidden for too long, and, by so doing, make clean the 
naked exposure.” * 

Retreat from the sordid and ugly was impossible for Thomas, since the 
“naked vision” revealed among other things that his universe was complex 
and flawed. As a poet, he was obliged to state what he had discovered, that 
mortal existence is imperfect, that “The broken halves are fellowed in a crip- 
ple” (My world is pyramid). The artist such as Thomas or Blake sees 
wholeness as an illusion enjoyed only by children in an innocent or pre- 
experiential condition, and is committed to the exposure. In their naive 
response to phenomenal beauty, 

When cometh Jack Frost? the children ask. 


Shall they clasp a comet in their fists? 
Why east wind chills 


But the mature poet must reply despairingly, “Know no answer.” His vi- 
sion tells him that for mortality-ridden children, 
There was a time they could cry over books, 


But time has set its maggot on their track. 
Was there a time 


The miracles intuited early in life vanish with the onset of cognitive ex- 
perience. Often characterized by this theme of loss, Thomas’ poetry through 
symbol and image reflects his tragic conflict which is derived from desire 
to cling to an impossible innocence and to disbelieve the incontrovertible 
knowledge of mortality. Out of this dilemma he arrives at the epistemology 
and esthetic theory on which depends his poetry. 

Struggle and growth, desire and process —these are for Thomas the 
poetic way toward visionary understanding. One is almost tempted to call 
him a mystic, except that his poetry does not reflect that intense inward con- 
tainment and those abnormally disciplined moments of isolation of which 
mystics are capable. Unlike a Blake or a Wordsworth, Thomas did not 
achieve his personal truth through flashes of illumination or ecstatic “spots of 
time.” Instead, he consciously struggled against material and emotional frus- 
trations toward the “naked vision.” His awareness of the process is suggested 
in the lines: 

These once-blind eyes have breathed a wind of visions, 
The cauldron’s root through this once-rindless hand 


Fumed like a tree, and tossed a burning bird. 
I make this in a warring absence 





* New Verse, October, 1934. 
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As long as material striving was the measure of his desires, he was blind 
to purposeful values. But as he began to see with clear, that is, inner vision, 
an imaginative, transcendent world lay exposed to him. He has advanced 
from unperceptive reality to invigorating symbolic truths, from the sight- 
less world of fact to the illuminating essence revealed in the burning bush or 
the self-regenerating phoenix. The process is necessarily a visionary one, for 
the impulse as well as the material of poetry must come from within. 
Coincident with Thomas’ vision is his constant acknowledgment of 

supernal authority, but it is independent for the most part of accepted 
dogma. Even while he turns his back on orthodoxy, as in the lines, 

He was blind to the eyes of candles 

In the praying windows of waves 


Ballad of the Long-legged Bait 


he represents through frequent Biblical allusions the Judaeo-Christian in- 
fluences in his background. At the same time he orders much of his verse 
with a pantheistic reverence. Thus, whether the roots are sacramental or na- 
tural, his view of the universe is often theistic. The romantic spirit is urgent 
in the poet who sees in his poems — his “sea-thumbed leaves” — hope for 
personal salvation and regeneration. Paradoxically, they “Crumble and 
undie”; that is, “Like leaves of trees” the material leaves of his poems will 
eventually disintegrate. But the spirit that goes into their making is im- 
mortal and, consequently, self-perpetuating. Within his personally defined 
religion, Thomas regards himself as “a spinning man” —a vigorous fabri- 
cator, a creative man — who celebrates a pantheistic universe. 

My ark sings in the sun 

At God speeded summer’s end 


And the flood flowers now.* 
Author’s Prologue 


The “ark” metaphorically becomes his poetry, connoting both lyric pleasure 
and sanctuary. He seems, thus, to view poetic creation as a refuge, but also, 
in a positive sense, as a source of vitality. Bursting with a poetic exaltation 
comparable to that of Gerard Manley Hopkins, Thomas writes “for the love 
of Man and in praise of God.” * As creative experience, poetry supplants 
Thomas’ need for religious dogma. Yet, within its flexible structure, poetry 
is his confessional, his particularized instrument of salvation and regenera- 
tion.” It becomes evident, then, that Thomas’ theory of poetry is based upon 
certain religious tests. Although his convictions are totally subjective and 
unorthodox, their pious even prophetic nature must be attributed to a pro- 
found religious impulse that is inseparable from the esthetic. 








*For the “spinning” image, cf. I see the boys of summer, II. 
“Introductory Note, in Collected Poems. 
*See My hero bares his nerves. 
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Consecrating himself in a search for poetic values, Thomas transfigured 
reality into a world of fabulous images. In his exuberance, as his “images 
roared and rose on heaven’s hill” (J, in my intricate image, III), he was the 
eternal fisherman with “the gold gut that sings on his reel” (Ballad of the 
Long-legged Bait).”® A complex imagination such as Thomas’ produced 
complex and often obscure images, but he did not indulge in obscurantism 
for its own sake. Acutely responsive to modern tensions, he saw no clearly 
simple way of describing the confusions and contradictions of life. Only 
through subjective, unconventional imagery could he refute the optimistic 
notion that life coursed a well-defined channel and convey his sense of the 
dichotomy between being and seeming. Inner reality is a dream-like condi- 
tion, he reflects, and “Sleep navigates the tides of time” (When once the 
twilight locks no longer). But outward reality, the pragmatic shell of ex- 
istence, is irreverent of imagination and values. 

This is the world: ... 
The dream that kicks the buried from their sack 


And lets their trash be honoured as the quick. 
Our eunuch dreams, IV 


If he could not finally mend the division between the two kinds of reality, 
he could intuit that there were fatal areas of contact. The inner clarity of 
“naked vision” imbued him with a need to pictorialize experience, but the 
images upon which he drew are non-experiential — at least, according to 
conventional standards of knowing. 

“A poem by myself,” said Thomas, “needs a host of images, because its 
centre is a host of images.” His images, like his view of life, are at once 
sequential and opposed. They are composed “of creations, recreations, de- 
structions, contradictions.” A poem by Thomas is the interfusion of the 
conflicting elements which he apprehended in life. Captivated, as it were, 
by these disparities, he was the agent of inspired or imaginative expression, 
verbalizing an inner knowledge. But while his primary response to ex- 
perience was, by his own admission, emotional, his images gained force 
from his intellectual and critical faculties. The important fact of his poetic 
composition, Thomas maintained, was “that the /ife in any poem of mine 
cannot move concentrically round a central image; the life must come out 
of the centre; an image must be born and die in another.” He could not 
tolerate limitations on his art, denying that any poem of his could emerge 
from “a single motivating experience.” His concept of a poem was that it 
provide a suspension of time during which “all warring images within it 





* Thomas here compounds an image strongly suggestive of both Christian and pagan elements. 
The fisherman with whom he identifies himself may well be a play on Christ’s disciple Peter. At the 
same time, “the gold gut that sings” hints at a variation of that ancient musical instrument, the 
Aeolian harp. 
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should be reconciled.” * His subjective view of poetic experience, compar- 
able, for instance, to Coleridge’s or Kie rkegaard’ s, draws upon exterior reality 
but modifies or transfigures that reality until it becomes a new, unfamiliar 
dimension. What Thomas has done, then, is to strip away the superficial 
tangibles and invest essence with a form that approximates his concept or 
vision of it. The result is essentially a rhythmic pattern of emotional rather 
than rational responses. 


II 


Once a poet has committed himself to such a doctrine of expression, he 
must give unusual attention to the emotional and pictorial qualities of words. 
But he must also write with a regard for ultimate meaning, since such 
poetry is directed toward a certain kind of clarification. Where sober or 
literal exposition serves an imperfect function, vivified language born of 
a visionary spirit may succeed. The poet conveys his emotional and intellec- 
tual intention through words. But by the connotations of language, the 
poet also projects himself beyond mere auditory appeal to pictorialization 
and symbolic abstractions. The poet like Thomas is capable of expressing 
intense vision which is measurable not only by its depth but by the range of 
the poet’s thought and personality. Singularly apt in its pertinence to 
Thomas is Carlyle’s definition of poetry, in “The Hero as Poet,” as “musical 
Thought. The Poet is he who ¢hinks in that manner. At bottom, it turns 
still on power of intellect; it is a man’s sincerity and depth of vision that 
makes him a Poet.” The images created by Thomas, even if odd or not im- 
mediately familiar, evoke a conscious response. The response, however, 
until it ceases to be elementary and purely emotional is only partially symp- 
tomatic of Thomas’ intention. His purpose is fulfilled when the visual 
property extends itself into a perhaps unconsciously apprehended abstract 
truth. The image, in short, is a relatively palpable thing giving shape, or 
sound, or color, to a higher symbolic value which is his ultimate goal. 

Too often, it seemed to him, words inadequately represented the inten- 
sity of feeling and thought within him and frustrated his longing to impart 
them. While his impatience with the restrictions of language is character- 
istic of his own powerful, restless imagination, others before him had been 
similarly affected. Arnold, Tennyson, and Carlyle, for instance, had com- 
plained about the imperfection of verbal communication. And Eliot’s pro- 
test in Burnt Norton: 


Words strain 
Crack and sometimes break, under the burden, 
Under the tension, slip, slide, perish, 
Decay with imprecision, will not stay in place, 
Ww ill not stay still. 








*From a comment by Thomas to Henry Treece, Dylan Thomas (London, 1949), pp. 47n.—48n. 
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has its parallel in Hulme’s recognition that accurate, precise writing is an 
extraordinarily difficult achievement.* Thomas would have concurred with 
such assertions as well as with even more speculative, philosophical views. 
Kierkegaard, whom Thomas is known to have read, said that because lan- 
guage involves reflection, it is incapable of expressing the immediate.” And 
the poet, it may be assumed, would have been equally receptive to Wittgen- 
stein’s classic summation of the inadequacy or incompleteness of language. 
From the premise that words conceal or obscure essential thoughts, Wittgen- 
stein concluded that the possibilities of articulation are so limited as at times 
to force the individual to withdraw into silence.’® 

The poet even more than the philosopher is dependent upon words for 
subtle communication, and Thomas was resentful that language should 
blunt rather than sharpen his ability to project inwardness. Yet, this realiza- 
tion did not prevent him from being a painstaking craftsman. He slowly 
and constantly revised and polished, exploring restlessly for the exact word, 
the lambent phrase. Despite this care, he was at times stifled by the me- 
thodical resources of language. As early as 1936 he complained that he could 
not “get any real liberation, and diffusion or dilution or anything, into that 
churning bulk of the words.” What he wanted to say seemed locked within 
himself. Yet it was all there; “all you have to trust is that the invisible and 
intangible things packed away are — if they could only be seen and touched 
— worth quite a lot.” *! Asserting that his “symbols have outelbowed space,” 
he despairingly implied that his symbols were not always reducible to fa- 
miliar terms. Repeatedly he protested that he was not able to convey in 
adequate words the association between himself and all other created things. 
He was one of those “Wild men who caught and sang the sun in flight,” 
but he experienced the futility of other poets because his words also “had 
forked no lightning,” feeling defeated by the tyranny of language which 
contained the spirit. Descriptive phraseology —“hollow/Alcove of words 
out of cicada shade” — missed the essential meaning for which he was 
groping. “Shut, too, in a tower of words,” Thomas suffered the inner re- 
straint of mere words.'* 

The limitations of language, consequently, forebode his own mortality, 
which he equated with “syllabic blood” and “heartless words” and “dark- 








*T. E. Hulme, Speculations, ed. Herbert Read (London, 1924), p. 132. These authors represent 
but a fractional sampling of those who have protested against the inadequacy of language. To them, 
for example, might be added Coleridge, Shelley, Keats, Locke, Addison, R. P. Blackmur, etc. 

* Kierkegaard, ed. W. H. Auden (London, 1955), p. 54. 

* Ludwig Wittgenstein, Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus, with an introduction by Bertrand Russell 
(London, 1922), pp. 63, 149, 189. 

" Dylan Thomas, Letters to Vernon Watkins, ed. Watkins (N.Y., 1957), pp. 17, 25. 

“ Thomas’ concern over the inadequacy of language may be found scattered through the fol- 
lowing representative poems: To-day, this insect; 1, in my intricate image; Do not go gentle into 
that good night; We lying by seasand; Especially when the October wind. 
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vowelled birds.” Words have the immediate, superficial effect of creating 
pictures and setting moods. They may even come close to the truth of a pass- 
ing moment. But, he seems to observe, words are after all transitory and 
perishable signs, figuratively comparable to writing on water. 

Cartoon of slashes on the tide-traced crater, 

He in a book of water tallow-eyed 

By lava’s light split through the oyster vowels 

And burned sea silence on a wick of words.** 

Altarwise by owl-light, V1 


And, reflecting the sterility of life, language simply underscores the arid 
waste. The meager resources of verbal communication are as frustrating to 
him as the knowledge that life begins as a process of decay. 


And from the first declension of the flesh 
I learnt man’s tongue, to twist the shapes of thoughts 
Into the stony idiom of the brain, 
To shade and knit anew the patch of words 
Left by the dead who, in their moonless acre, 
Need no word’s warmth. 
From love's first fever to her plague 


Like cheerless, mundane existence, words circumscribe his visions hopelessly, 
putting arbitrary limitations on that which is illimitable. The clichés by 


which he feels imprisoned — “the patch of words” — reduce his exaltation 
to compressed statements. It follows, therefore, that mere words can never 
be so gratifying as the visions the poet attempts to record. 
Traditionally and psychologically the most subjective of all the verbal 
arts, poetry sometimes gave Dylan Thomas emotional release. 
And these poor nerves so wired to the skull 
Ache on the lovelorn paper 
I hug to love with my unruly scrawl 
That utters all love hunger 
And tells the page the empty ill. 
My hero bares his nerves 
Such release of frustrations and unsatisfied passions was essential, for ar- 
tistic and physical fulfillment played equally vital roles in his life. But some- 
times he could not write at all, and this enforced muteness instilled in him 
an overwhelming despondency. 
On no work of words now for three lean months in the bloody 
Belly of the rich year and the big purse of my body 
I bitterly take to task my poverty and craft. 
On no work of words 





™ This image of impermanence has an interesting parallel in Keats’ epitaph: “Here lies one whose 
name was writ in water.” 
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A fear that his own powers were waning brought him to the wryly collo- 
quial observation that “The lovely gift of the gab bangs back on a blind 
shaft.” Misgivings such as these would, of course, have rendered his creative 
life insupportable, were it not for intervening periods of alleviation and satis- 
fying production. We may thus generalize that he experienced moments 
when he was able to cast off the inhibiting tyranny of spatial and temporal 
bonds, of which words are representative. Despite the false logic of reason 
and language, Dylan Thomas could on these occasions project his vision of 
true —if often bitter — knowledge. 


Ill 


The creative artist is frequently an asocial being. That is, his feelings 
and thoughts may be derived from inner sources, and their focus may be 
confined to matters of inner need. He may, furthermore, indulge in ex- 
tremes of withdrawal, such as seclusion or rejection of social and public 
affairs. There is, indeed, a popular image of the artist in isolation, or, at best, 
in the narrow company of other artists. Though distorted, the image is a 
useful verification of the lonely conditions under which much great art is 
created. At the same time, it is well to recall that while the actual process 
of art may take place hermitically, and that while solitude may provide an 
appropriately meditative condition, great art is not contingent upon absolute 
isolation. 

These are undoubtedly truistic observations, but they need to be made in 
relation to Thomas’ somewhat enigmatic view of his poetic function. Poetry 
for him was a unique coalescence of experience and introspection. Like 
Hulme’s ideal poet, Thomas “remembers always that he is mixed up with 
earth. He may jump, but he always returns back; he never flies away into 
the circumambient gas.” ** He enjoyed the company of his fellow men, par- 
ticipating in their concerns with Rabelaisian gusto. He was actively aware 
of social trends, such as Marxism, and he had passionate convictions against 
war. His was a public spirit, akin to that of his Elizabethan predecessors, 
and it was also a private, creative spirit. But his poetry is not simply a fusion 
of the public and private. It is the transfiguration of exterior signs into non- 
iconic symbolic representations. The exterior, then, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, takes on the shape of Thomas’ poetic imagination. For instance, he 
transforms the homely, domestic word “scissors” into a symbol of death, 
as in “The green unraveller,/His scissors oiled” (Where once the waters of 
your face).’° Similarly, he refers in one of his short stories to the “black 
scissors-man.” Presumably, “scissors” is not commonly emblematic of death, 
but its contextual appearance makes Thomas’ symbolic meaning plain. It 





™ Speculations, p. 120. 
* Cf. When, like a running grave and From Love's first fever to her plague. 
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is not stereotyped, like the “grim reaper’s scythe,” and hence carries a deeper 
psychological force. A semantic point might be made of the fact that “scis- 
sors” is related to medieval Latin scissor, that is, one who cleaves or divides, 
a tailor. And Thomas makes use of “tailor” also as a symbol of death. Both 
words, then, have an affinity with the Moirae or Parcae, the spinning and 
cutting fates of mythology; and what might be regarded initially as a private 
symbol becomes within its appropriate text unmistakably public."® 
While the poetry becomes the measure of his egoism, it goes beyond pure 
subjectivity. What Dylan Thomas wrote about mattered to him as an in- 
dividual, but, as he viewed personal experience, it also mattered to humanity. 
It was in his nature to live deeply, in a spiritual isolation, but also to iden- 
tify his inner struggle with all being. Once again, a reflection by Kierke- 
gaard is pertinent: “.. . at the very time when it seems that [the individual | 
isolates himself most thoroughly, he is most thoroughly absorbed in the root 
by which he is connected with the whole.” ** Thomas gives the point dra- 
matic force in his screen-play The Doctor and the Devils, when he has the 
macabre Dr. Rock remark, “Our aim for ever must be the pursuit of the 
knowledge of Man in his entirety.”** The symbols of Thomas may. be 
private in conception, yet their ultimate meaning is universal, and they are 
his own fusion with mankind. 
Paradoxically introspective and gregarious, Thomas made his poetry the 

record if not the resolution of a dilemma. He asked the simple question: 

Shall I unbolt or stay 

Alone till the day I die 

Unseen by stranger-eyes 

In this white house? 

Ears in the turrets hear 


Ultimately, he concluded, as in the short story “One Warm Saturday,” that 
art is enough. “Poets live and walk with their poems; a man with visions 


” 19 


needs no other company. Communication is imperfect at best, and the 
gregarious nature of the poet is a means of concealing the innermost self, 
which he guards jealously. His overt conduct and actions are a kind 
of deception, a bold defense of his utterly private emotions and fears. “O 
make me a mask and a wall,” he implores (O make me a mask), to hold his 
inner self inviolate against the ruthless prying of his “bare enemies,” and 
“To shield the glistening brain and blunt the examiners.” The concealment 
is deliberate in “The present mouth, and the sweetly blown trumpet of lies.” 








* Note, however, Thomas’ independent use of symbolic terms. Thus, when he alludes to him- 
self as “‘a spinning man,” he gives the adjective a totally opposite meaning; that is, he makes spinning 
a positive, creative activity. 

" Kierkegaard, p. 66. 

* (London, 1953), p. 10. 

In A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Dog. 
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Despite his frustrated need to communicate, Thomas painfully recognizes 
that each person is condemned to suffer his woes privately. Rather than 
adopt the hypocritical gesture of pretending indifference, “By the curve of 
the nude mouth or the laugh up the sleeve” —a metaphor reminiscent of 
Eliot’s Preludes, “Wipe your hand across your mouth, and laugh” — Thomas 
prefers the belligerent defense of “The bayonet tongue.” His solution is 
undoubtedly ambiguous, since he emphasizes his separateness yet permits 
himself to be engaged in the general problem of being. Only in death, 
after a lifetime of concealment and subterfuge, do we drop all pretense. 
As he says elsewhere (somewhat like Keats describing Saturn in Hyperion), 

Now shown and mostly bare I would lie down, 

Lie down, lie down and live 

As quiet as a bone. 

Once below a time, Il 


Here in death, which is for him the only natural condition, he paradoxically 
expects to find life, or at least the permanent meaning of existence. 

A large portion of Dylan Thomas’ poetic life was dictated by the con- 
flict between his isolation and his need to communicate. The tensions created 
by the inner struggle made him aware of a dualism within himself. 

I, in my intricate image, stride on two levels, 
Forged in man’s minerals, the brassy orator 


Laying my ghost in metal. 
I, in my intricate image, 1 


He thought of himself, temporally and experientially, as a being condemned 
to death from the beginning — robot-like, mechanical, metallic. But he also 
identified himself with eternity — created and creator — exploring his being 
beyond material reality. The duality comprised of experience and eternity is 
further reinforced by these lines: 

Who gave these seas their colour in a shape, 

Shaped my clayfellow, and the heaven’s ark 

In time at flood filled with his coloured doubles; 

O who is glory in the shapeless maps, 

Now make the world of me as I have made 

A merry manshape of your walking circle. 

Foster the light 


Drawing upon the Romantic tradition, Thomas relates himself to all matter 
as the product of a single shaping force. In addition, through obvious sexual 
imagery, he suggests his own creative powers, thus intricately binding with- 
in himself the roles of maker and mortal man. But, as he also makes ap- 
parent, the reconciliation between physical fact and spiritual presence may 
not always be accomplished, even in poetry. Though he has drawn from 
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experience and observation to create his poetry, he states, nothing seems 
right. Cognition derived from experience does not explain the metaphysics 
of the universe, which he wishes to do poetically. The lanterns of truth may 
expose certain falsities, but the revelation is not whole. At the same time, 


I have been told to reason by the heart, 
But heart, like head, leads helplessly. 


The argument for instinct as against logic is equally vain. 


The ball I threw while playing in the park 
Has not yet reached the ground. 
Should lanterns shine 


Thus, he must continue to wait and seek for his ultimate answer. And the 
answer, if it ever comes, he will set down in verse. 

Whatever meaning life holds for Thomas he has summed up in his 
poetry. And in the summing up he has defined his attitude toward his 
art. Even the most bitter knowledge that his “naked vision” has revealed to 
him becomes a part of his passion, and out of scarifying revelation comes 
matter for creative celebration. Seer and singer, the bard is forever project- 
ing his imagination beyond spatial reality, catching and singing “the sun in 
flight.” As he attunes himself to a harmonious immateriality, grubby exist- 
ence becomes only a dimly remembered hurt. The poet is enchanted by a 
mythopoeic universe in which the demands of custom fall behind him, 
and in which he is the rhythmic “young Aesop” forever reciting his vision 
of life and eternity. 

The poet’s craft is an insatiable one, a demanding, “sullen art.” Once 
dedicated, the artist lives in a state of sacrifice to his art, for it exacts all of 
the imaginative, intellectual, and critical self. Nothing is more destructive 
of the creative spirit than the guilt of compromise, or the too easily satisfied 
hunger. “To surrender now,” says Thomas, “is to pay the expensive ogre 
twice.” That is, he must suffer from the creative pangs of his imagination, 
and he must suffer again, perhaps more intolerably, from the frustration of 
unfulfilled or unattempted expression. But he would not deny the claims 
of his poetry even if he could because “To lift to leave from the treasures 
of man is pleasing death” (On no work of words). The vitality of his pre- 
occupation demands his utmost vigor, no matter how fragile the matter at 
hand sometimes appears. Good-naturedly he laughs at his mighty efforts, 
hewing and smiting “this tune/ On a tongued puftball” (Author's Pro- 
logue). But he can afford the laughter since his rewards are derived from 
the integrity and excitement of total commitment. The recording of one’s 
visions is esthetically exhausting and, paradoxically, revitalizing. Protean 
striving, then, is the poet’s destiny. 
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I dreamed my genesis in sweat of death, fallen 
Twice in the feeding sea, grown 
Stale of Adam’s brine until, vision 
Of new man strength, I seek the sun. 
| dreamed my genesis 


Only as he soars outward from experience does he begin to understand real 
being. The poet’s song is an oblation “written for the love of Man and in 
praise of God.” Man is his metaphor, at once his source and his divine anal- 
ogy. He labors “by singing light,” not for material gain, nor daily needs, nor 
glamor, “But for the common wages/Of their most secret heart.” He writes 
not for the proud, nor “for the towering dead,” 

But for the lovers, their arms 

Round the griefs of the ages, 

Who pay no praise or wages 

Nor heed my craft or art. 

In my Craft or Sullen Art 


The ultimate sacrifice to art is this: though the creative act arises from the 
compulsion of egoistic need, the creator by giving himself wholly to inner 
purpose has repudiated singularity and a dead past. His concern is with all 
time and all people. He has in effect obliterated his own being, submerged 
by his poetic vision in “the common wages/Of [man’s] most secret heart.” 


Thomas’ paean is for the universal, immutable matters of which he is a 
participant. He is the passionate and exalted celebrant, who regards his 
song as “a burning and crested act” (Author’s Prologue). In his dedication 
to his art, he is the Noah-like agent perpetuating through his “bellowing 


ark” of music a memorial of inexorable conviction. 





by DONNA GERSTENBERGER 


Huckleberry Finn 
and the World’s Illusions 


April 1, This is the day upon which we are 
reminded of what we are on the other three 
hundred and sixty-four. 


Pudd’nhead Wilson's Calendar 


NE OF THE MOST consistent patterns of metaphor and action in Mark 

Twain’s Huckleberry Finn is that of disguise and pretense. From 

the first chapters of the book, in which Tom organizes the raid 
upon the Sunday School picnic, to Huck’s staging of his own murder, Jim’s 
concealment as an Arab, the dubious theatrics and schemes of the Duke and 
Dauphin, Huck’s pseudonymous creations, and the final, highly artificial, 
“enacted” rescue of Jim, the emphasis of the book on the dramatic metaphor 
of disguise is disturbing and persistent. The introduction by the Duke of 
Hamlet’s soliloquy serves to remind the reader of another work in which 
disguise, pretense, and the dramatic metaphor play such an insistent part, 
and further suggests that the presence of the mimetic complex will reveal 
a significance for the novel not unlike that which an examination of the 
dramatic metaphor in Hamlet has provided.’ 

Twain’s hatred of the romantic mode of experience (e.g., Sir Walter 
Scott and the romantic novel) has been too well documented to need sub- 
stantiation here. The romantic world which Twain satirizes in the “rescue” 
of Jim is, for example, precisely that world which takes the highly artificial 
world of appearances, of disguises, of rigidly coded enactments as or for 
reality. It is the world in which the participants of the Shepherdson- 
Grangerford feud can enact their roles with a deadly seriousness. The parts 
are cast in medias res; the argument has been forgotten; the denouement is 
inescapable. Even the two lovers who seek to escape the stage are forced to 
highly dramatic subterfuge. The action to be fulfilled is so rigidly cast that 
Buck Grangerford, too young to have heard the prologue, attempts to kill 
Harney Shepherdson, not because of any personal or inner motivation, but 
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because he is enacting a necessity his “aristocratic” and highly romantic 
society has placed upon him. It is Huck who penetrates behind the for- 
malized movement of the feud, for Buck Grangerford’s face in death is a 
reality not sanctified for him by the romantically ritualized world of the 
feud. For Huck, it is a stark reality: the loss of a friend who had been good 
to him. Not protected by the abstract niceties, Huck sees things that he 
“ain’t ever going to get shut of” — things that recur in his dreams, a world 
more real than that of the society ashore. Even Huck must move in disguise, 
however, and it is as George Jaxson that he meets Buck Grangerford. But 
it is as Huck Finn that he suffers the nightmares the cruelty of his friend’s 
death has brought him. 

The pretenses of Tom Sawyer and his robber-band are acceptable, at least 
tolerated, fantasies of the adolescent. (The psychologist would say that they 
fulfill a valuable function in helping the boy to adjust to the adult world.) 
They are not different in kind, however, from the fantasies of the Judge who 
believes that he has reformed Pap Finn with a meal, a temperance pledge, 
and clean sheets. The fantasies of Tom are even less dangerous, for they are 
not confused with reality. 

This inability of the adult world to distinguish between appearance and 
reality, the idealized and the actual, makes the “work” of the Duke and 
Dauphin easy. The local gulls bring their gullibility to be worked upon by 
the two cheats just as Epicure Mammon and his fellow gulls offered up their 
weaknesses to Jonson’s master alchemist, and the situation is essentially the 
same — except that Twain’s society is much less sophisticated. His confidence 
men do not have to possess the high abilities of Jonson’s in order to dupe the 
inhabitants along the river. The King collects eighty-seven dollars and 
seventy-five cents worth of piety at the camp meeting because the people 
want to believe in the sudden and miraculous redemption of pirates from 
the Indian Ocean. Significantly, the whole scene is a reverse parody (at 
an adult level) of Tom’s Sunday School picnic escapade. 

The Duke and the Dauphin (and Huck, for the most part) have a 
common bond and advantage in the fact that they know (and use) pretense 
for what it is. Society, however, in a weakness spreading out from the kind 
of basic hypocrisy demanded by a Christian slave-owning people, has ac- 
cepted pretense as reality, until the two have become so intermingled that 
they are inseparable. 

Huck himself learns something about the treachery of appearances from 
his vantage point behind stage. He views the King in his newly purchased 
clothes with Swiftian insight: 


I never knowed how clothes could change a body before. Why, before, he looked 
like the orneriest old rip that ever was; but now, when he’d take off his new 
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white beaver and make a bow and do a smile, he looked that grand and good 
and pious that you’d say he had walked right out of the ark, and maybe was old 
Leviticus himself. 


This revelation occurs at the beginning of the greatest and most elaborate 
of the two swindlers’ schemes. The whole of the Peter Wilks incident is 
a large-scale statement of the inability of society ashore to tell true coin from 
false. And it is interesting to note that society responds to the swindler’s 
unmasking by the quaint custom of tar and feathers, as if in the punishment 
itself it were possible to disguise the human outline and nature of the evil- 
doer. 

Huck’s natural response to the world is that quality which makes him 
the unique figure he is. He has been exposed to the code of the world’s con- 
duct; yet he has not been completely habituated to it, although in the early 
days on the raft he is most deeply disturbed by Jim when Jim steps out of 
the Negro’s traditional role. Huck has enough natural honesty left, however, 
to survive his surprise that a runaway slave grieves over his children or has 
a strong sense of innate dignity, and Huck can come to accept Jim as a 
human being, although doing so means denying one of the most rigidly cast 
roles of the pre-war South. Huck’s decision to accept the man as he is rather 
than the man as society says he must be brings metaphor and morality 
together. 

Huck as the narrator of the novel has the particular advantage of seeing 
the world of the novel as one who stands outside — or, at any rate, on the 
fringe — of that world, who moves in it but sees it with different eyes from 
those who act their given and socially acceptable parts. The language of the 
book, the way in which Huck tells his story, has a thematic and structural 
significance precisely in the fact that it is not the language of society. Huck’s 
idiom, in its departure from that of the “sivilized” world, stresses the dif- 
ference between his observations and that world’s view of itself. Huck as 
the unsophisticated observer can be fooled (see the drunken bareback rider 
in the circus or his admiration for Emmeline Grangerford’s verses), but even 
in such cases, his innocent honesty cuts across the gullibility and romantic 
pretensions of society. 

It is basic to the book’s purpose and to Huck’s role as narrator to note 
that (with the brief exception of the opening chapters of the book and the 
final scene) Huck is never in society as himself. He is forced to use one 
disguise after another to conceal his identity, not only to escape but also to 
join society. On the raft with Jim he can luxuriate in his own identity, but 
in contact with others, he is always forced to prepare a face to meet the faces 
that he meets. In society he is forced to assume some mask which will make 
him both safe and “acceptable,” and his successes in disguise are predicated 
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on the same basis as the Duke and Dauphin’s swindles — the inability of 
society to distinguish between appearance and reality. 

When Huck returns to “society” for the last long section of the book, 
he is forced to assume the role of a child, although his experience, his growth, 
and his understanding of the world no longer suit him to the part. He is 
cast by society ashore (specifically, Uncle Silas) into the role of Tom Sawyer, 
the doy who is willing to play society’s chosen role, who finds his outlet 
in the acceptable romantic pretenses of boyhood.” 

Although the final section of the book is generally admitted to be a 
falling off, yet it is a section toward which the whole book has built. The 
gullibility of society, the ostrich-eyed view of the mass of men, has been 
exposed from every facet, crystallizing finally into the remarkably success- 
ful projects of the Duke and the Dauphin; and Tom’s antics at the end of 
the novel provide the final capstone comment on the world as it has been 
exposed through Huck’s contact with it. Tom’s romantic machinations are 
predicated on the same principles as the Duke and Dauphin’s successes, and 
they depend upon the same gullible weakness within society. Tom’s wildest 
schemes are no more fantastic than those perpetrated by the Duke and the 
Dauphin, although Tom enacts his within the romantic (but no less cruel) 
framework accepted by society. The nature of society, its false values, its 
inability to distinguish between illusion and reality make possible both the 
game Tom plays and the swindles the confidence men achieve. 

The last part of the novel, then, underwrites its principal statement, 
but it also does more than that. It reveals the dangerous sources of society’s 
weakness. Tom is acting within tradition, operating with the trappings 
of all its illusions, miming all the sanctions which chivalric society finds 
acceptable. 

Twain emphasizes his final comment by a number of specific echoes 
from the Duke and Dauphin episodes as well as by the general gullibility of 
the folk of Phelps farm. Jim chained to the bed with all his fantastic para- 
phernalia and his final escape in a woman’s dress remind one strongly 
of the dangerous Arab tied on the raft. Jim’s mournful inscriptions, couched 
in Tom’s highly romantic phrasing, echo the highflown literary garblings 
of the Duke and Dauphin. And, finally, in one unmistakable echo, Tom 
gives Jim forty dollars as the price for having been such a “patient” captive 
—exactly the price for which the King had sold Jim into slavery again. 
Tom as a “civilized” and “acceptable” member of society believes he can 
pay Jim for the indignity and discomfort he has caused him. But the fact 
that the exact sum is involved in both cases states clearly the relationship 
between the world of Tom and the world of the two scoundrels. They play 
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precisely the same game, with the significant difference that Tom is a boy, 
who, theoretically at least, will outgrow the need to pretend. What is fright- 
ening and most damning, of course, is the very fact that Tom accepts the 
framework which makes such escapades possible and “acceptable.” His ma- 
turity will be marked when he no longer needs to play at highly roman- 
ticized games. He will live them instead. 

Tom is both guller and gull in his “rescue” of Jim. In adult life he will 
no longer see pretense as pretense —it will have become the “reality” re- 
quired of the civilized man. Tom will be able to say real prayers over a real 
Negro chained in a real shed. The boy who could accept the Negro so com- 
pletely in his stereotyped role that he was only a “thing” — an ingredient 
in a highly complex game — will have no trouble taking his place in society 
ashore. Just as he insists on the letter-perfect performance of the code of 
romantic “evasion,” so he will accept all the rest of the rules and the pro- 
tective roles for evading reality. He will never be disturbed by the fact that 
the role of the darkie conceals a human being capable of pride, love, loyalty, 
and grief. This is what Huck knows, of course, when he says he must light 
out for the territory. Having observed Tom in an action more serious and 
painful than a raid on a Sunday School picnic (but carried out within the 
same morality), Huck knows finally what it means to be “sivilized” and why 
it is that he “can’t stand it.” 

Huck has no place in a society that insists on the world ‘Tom Sawyer 
is practicing to grow into. And, as many critics have noted, this is precisely 
what happens in the Phelps farm section of the novel. Huck disguised as 
Tom and placed, however doubtingly and uncomfortably, within Tom’s 
world and role, no longer functions as the kind of narrator he has been 
throughout the great part of the novel. He is caught by what he believes 
to be (and actually is) the norm, a norm to which, by his commitment to 
Jim, he is held temporarily in his role as Tom. Huck is no longer the free 
observer he was on the river, both because he has been forced into a pre- 
defined role (as Tom) and because he is committed to freeing Jim no matter 
what seems to be required of him. In Tom’s world Huck is willing to let 
Tom define its realities, although he becomes increasingly conscious of the 
failure in vision this world involves. The point of the evasion as Tom ex- 
plains it is to 
. .. have adventures plumb to the mouth of the river, and then tell him [Jim] 
about his being free, and take him back up home on a steamboat, in style, and 
pay him for his lost time, and write word ahead and get out all the niggérs 


around, and have them waltz him into town with a torchlight procession and a 
brass band, and then he would be a hero, and so would we. 


The imagination to which this denouement seems worth the suffering in- 
volved is one which is limited by stereotypes, confined by a protective illu- 
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sion which obscures real possibilities. Even as dissatisfied as he is, Huck 
reacts with the comment, “I reckoned it was about as well the way it was.” 

Although man’s imagination may be a force for good or evil, the over- 
whelming evidence of Huckleberry Finn (and other of Twain’s works) 
suggests that it is for evil. Man’s illusions have taken the place of reality, 
and the illusions themselves are often not worth having. Reality itself may 
not always be desirable, but at least it has a shape of its own. As Huck learns 
in the course of the novel, it is the elaborate illusion that the world insists 
is reality which causes man’s moral confusion. 


Sea - Life 


Robert Stanton 


Air was our element once: we ran the beach, 
Shouted the gulls to flight, clambered on bare 
Grotesqueries of driftwood, their dry bleach 
Flecked with the spray of that wet windy air. 
Now, washed in tides, we gaze up into green 
Ripples above our silent sea of fear. 

We seldom speak or move, lest a strange sheen 


Flash to betray us, and we dare not hear 


Those whispers echoing in our troubled sleep, 


Swelling to dreams of lightning and the roar 
And plunge of storms, to drag us from the deep 
Naked to air, sound, light, and the raw shore. 
You that inhabit land, relish your breath; 


You will remember, if you taste this death. 


Seattle, Washington 





by WILL G. MOORE 


Teacher on Leave 


HE KINDLY BUT CONSTANT enquiry “How do you like America?” was 

varied one day by an expression of astonishment that a teacher of 

French should not be himself a Frenchman. I find it an interesting 
assumption that disciplines connected with language study should be in the 
hands of natives, so to speak. I suppose that at such a great distance from 
Europe it is imperative that all possible should be done to convey the actual 
speech medium, the accent and the living idiom. In higher education this 
means the conduct of all classes in the foreign tongue, even those which are 
not strictly concerned with the actual language. In professional gatherings it 
seems to be assumed that any subject that has to do with a foreign language 
will be presented in that language. Have the implications of this, I wonder, 
ever been examined? I have never heard the procedure questioned and it 
seems so firmly established as to need no discussion. It seems to be taken for 
granted that this is modern, as opposed to old-fashioned, method. 

I have tried to look carefully at something so different from much 
English practice. In the schools its working would seem to be excellent, 
wasting less time, causing less boredom and inculcating no more inaccuracy 
than I would expect to find at home. Indeed one of my experiences this 
year has been the discovery that American students, though they may well 
have learnt less at high school than English students of their age have done, 
are in many cases less indifferent, more lively, more interested in the sub- 
ject than many products of an English grammar school. 

It seems to me to be at the university stage that a high price is paid for 
teaching French in French and Spanish in Spanish. What in the communi- 
cation of the language is an advantage becomes in the communication of 
history and literature a disaster. For both sides. For the student, who misses 
the immediacy of impact of anything explained in his own language. For 
the teacher, who is listened to as a phonograph. If he is a native French- 
man, he is considered as “a man who talks like that.” If he is an American, 
his subject has to overcome the initial shock of being something foreign 
known as “French” or “Russian.” The phenomena of philology, history or 
literature are just as complicated as those of any other subject in the cur- 
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riculum, yet the American teacher is called upon to do them justice in a 
language not his own, a language which he must constantly simplify and 
crystallise, as everyone must do who speaks a foreign tongue. No teacher 
of natural science would consent to this brake put on his power of exposition. 
Indeed this is only possible where the subject is not regarded as fully scien- 
tific. Philology and literature in other words are thought of as parts of a 
spoken medium rather than as sciences in their own right with their own 
laws and terminology. 

I get the impression that the study of ancient and modern literature, 
apart from English, is not considered in most American universities as a 
discipline in and for itself. Classical studies have understandably much 
less appeal than they have in Europe. Modern studies are all under the 
aegis of some foreign language, the acquisition of which is considered more 
important than the choice of right method in actual study of the problems. 
Professors at Chicago may approach Aristotle’s Poetics or Tom Jones or King 
Lear with full scientific apparatus and detachment. But they are not free 
to do so in the case of Le Pére Goriot or War and Peace because these com- 
plicated works of art must be explained as products of and with the use 
of “French” or “Russian.” And if things are so at Chicago, what must they 
be like in a small and undistinguished college? 

Another point, that seems to me to run in the same sense: the American 
temperament is, by comparison, energetic, whole-hearted, practical in a 
large way. No expense is spared, no detail left unattended, in the running 
of a university department, as in the building of roads and bridges. Things 
for which funds are lacking in Europe are considered in America and in 
Russia as the necessary tools of the job: instruments, bibliographies, data, 
outlines, microfilms. This means in the Humanities that more things are 
possible than in Europe, that more material work is accomplished, in fact 
that most of the attention is fixed on those things which can be actually 
carried out, fixed up, proved or demonstrated. This may not leave much 
time for thought on the more intractable problems of meaning, taste, ex- 
pression, imagination, pattern, scheme and thought. It is widely held in 
Europe that American scholarship has gone after the false gods of bibli- 
ography and statistics, large-scale accumulation of data and the like. This, 
coupled with the fact that in this country universities have to deal with large 
numbers of students, has in my view led to hasty judgments and a certain 
aloofness of attitude which I am glad here and now to confess as ignorant 
and erroneous. To deal with the second and easier point first, I am amazed 
at the success of university authorities in America in coping with the prob- 
lem of large numbers. Transported as I have been from a university of 7,000 
into the midst of one of 20,000, I can only admire the care taken to divide 
classes, to construct buildings with care for small teaching groups, to be 
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accessible to the individual student. The system of office-hours must take 
up much of a professor’s time, but it is adhered to, and as a result I would 
say that the gap between teacher and student is less than I at least felt it to 
be in pre-war Germany. My only adverse impression, and this may be far 
from true over the whole field, is that students are encouraged to seek 
advice about their program, credits and so forth, but not about issues that 
arise from their work. I find no conception as in England that a student 
may have a view of his own that is worth a professor’s attention, a view 
about problems, even about the professor’s lectures or method of approach. 
The American university system finds time for most things but not for this. 
It may be too much to expect with 20,000 students on the campus. 

As to the first point, the fact of more money available means more 
bibliographies and microfilms, etc., but I have not personally found that 
this means less attention to main problems of scholarship. Difficult texts 
are studied with a care and acumen that many European departments might 
envy. I would think that a year is too short a time to make a judgment of so 
complicated an issue. Looking over my own field, some of the outstanding 
contributions that I direct my students to read are by American scholars. 
On the other hand, in view of the actual superiority of numbers of American 
over European scholars, it seems strange that certain great subjects and 
figures seem to have escaped critical attention. There may be a profound 
American work on Goethe, though I have no recollection of one. I do not 
think that European teachers would recommend any American work on 
Pascal or Montaigne or Napoleon. And I am puzzled to know why this 
should be so, especially in the case of the first. 

I must admit that I came to America expecting little help in those prob- 
lems which a teacher of literature in Europe finds most intractable. To make 
this clear I must say that the whole subject seems to Europe too often to 
reach a condition of stalemate, hesitation, indecision. When I as a student in 
the twenties first studied literature I was guided by concepts worked out 
some thirty or forty years before, chiefly in France. Since then an enormous 
amount of enquiry and research has been done, in particular fields and on 
particular points. All this makes the concepts traditionally used appear 
unworkable. My impression is that in other fields, chemistry for example, 
such concepts have been abandoned and the new discoveries have provided a 
new face, so to say, for the subject. In literary study I do not think this is 
so, certainly not in literary study other than English. We are not delivered 
from catchwords like classical and romantic; indeed the list has been length- 
ened by new inventions: baroque, pre-classical, pre-romantic and the like. 
The latest published history of French literature in English that I have seen 
keeps to the divisions of the subject laid down by Lanson in Paris in 1894. 
All this makes for a certain amount of uneasiness among my colleagues, 
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who have little difficulty in showing that research has made this and that 
view untenable but are unable to point to any new synthesis into which the 
new discoveries might enter. 

To take but two examples, it is now clear that French classical literature 
was not written (at least by its main exponents) on a basis of rule and reason 
but that imagination of a quite specific kind played a large part in its creation 
as well. But we have as yet no account of the imaginative forces at work 
in that literature. Again we say that Romantic historians worked a revolu- 
tion in the writing of history and do not explain how it is that they learned 
their trade from writers of the preceding age. The old syntheses have broken 
down, and American scholars have helped in the process. But the history of 
literature still does not make sense to the intelligent student. It may be that 
I exaggerate the position in trying to make it intelligible. Or it may be that 
in Europe most of those teaching literature at an advanced level are unaware 
of the muddle (as it seems to me) in which their subject stagnates. But I 
can only say that in my own case I have been greatly helped by the new 
way (new at least to me) in which American students are being encouraged 
to look at and study literature. I would mention four aspects in particular. 

I am struck with the energy with which teachers over here are sending 
their students back to first principles of textual study. (I note gratefully 
they confess a debt to our I. A. Richards.) The method of rigid confrontation 
with the text is not new. Lanson and his disciples made it famous in my 
own field. But we are not yet aware in Europe, as teachers seem to be in 
certain universities in this country, that it is called to a new usefulness if 
applied on a large scale. On a short acquaintance I should not generalise 
— it is the great sin of academic practice — but I am impressed with the 
disposition to put aside considerations of biography, history of the genre 
until attention has been first fully accorded to the language. This can go 
wrong, as many (American) products of the stylistic method are there to 
show. But why have so many of us forgotten that literature should be 
studied primarily through the actual language of its communication? Mr. 
Brooks on Wordsworth and Gray and Pope. Mr. Ferguson and Mr. Spitzer 
on Racine, Mr. Tate on Longinus, all these suggest to me that in critical 
attention to language we have a tool which we have not yet put to right use. 
I find one of Mr. Tate’s questions more satisfying than many answers: “Can 
there be a criticism of convincing objectivity which approaches the literary 
work through the analysis of style, and which arrives at its larger aspects 
through this aperture?” 

Equally helpful seems the insistence on the distinctive quality in any 
work as explaining its order and structure. I think here of the kind of “close” 
criticism which Mr. Ransom finds and praises in the work of Mr. Black- 
mur. Spitzer’s study of a neglected speech in Racine seems to me a good 
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illustration of such “close” criticism. It leads to a new interpretation of 
Racinian tragedy, one which would find little favour in Europe. The same 
type of critic seems to be stressing the total background of the work, some- 
thing very different from and more scientific than the usual insistence on 
the biography of the author. I still remember the shock of discovering in 
the pages of Edmund Wilson a coherent view of what Michelet and Renan 
were really trying to say. This sort of critical attention seems to me antici- 
pated in what Henry James had to say about Balzac. 

The discussions of which I am now thinking do not (and I think the 
fact of significance) limit their view to a single literature. Most university 
teaching is forced to do so, and forgets that the keen student is not, and that 
to explain movements of the past it is useful to watch them in more than 
one literature. Incidentally I cannot think that this kind of anomaly is any- 
where carried further than at Oxford, where it is impossible for a student 
to study French and English literature at the same time. But if the “Essays 
in Method” from Chicago are anything to go by, they suggest that a study 
of the plot of Tom Jones or the madness of Lear may be no less helpful to 
the student of French or English than one of Castelvetro or the history of 
Aristotle’s view of “imitation.” Perhaps our departmentalism of the subject 
serves neither the subject nor the student. Before it is modified we shall at 
least in England have to listen to cries of “superficial studies that do not 
limit the field.” May not our granchildren study literature in kinds rather 
than within national boundaries? Some universities already have a depart- 
ment of Drama. It is a solemn thought that we should add departments of 
Fiction and Poetry; perhaps departments of Rhetoric and of History of 
Ideas would be more tolerable. 

It is interesting to reflect as to what might happen to our treatment of a 
restricted field, such as French classicism, if some of these to me new in- 
sights were applied. The latest history of the subject referred to above tells 
us for example that La Rochefoucauld “discovers nothing new.” The im- 
mense reputation of his little book suggests the opposite and were we pa- 
tiently to study the imagination employed in expression of new attitudes in 
epigram, a most ancient literary form, we might reach new insights. I once 
attempted “close” criticism of a page of La Bruyére, the famous portrait 
of Menalque, and discovered that over half the details were reported else- 
where, but less dramatically, and that the whole portrait was inserted at a 
point where the integrity of personality was being put in question. Cases 
of absence of mind seemed to me to be one way of considering presence of 
mind in a new way. 





Text: Forfeit No Article of Fear 


George Herman 


Forfeit: relinquish, willingly or not, 
That which you held in trust, 
Or earned by your deserving, or you got 


And kept because you must. 


No: none at all, by whatsoever claim 
Of time or place or deed, 
Denied or negatived in fact or name, 


In face of proof or need. 


Article: part or parcel, some or all, 
Fractionate or whole, 
Condition, reservation, tenet, call 


Of heart or mind or soul. 


Of fear: of spirit’s quick inhaled contraction, 
Of apprehensive awe, 
Of choking in a suffocate distraction, 


Of grasping at a straw. 


Forfeit no article of fear, \est lost 


In tolerable peace 
You find too late immeasurable cost 


In timorous release. 


Reno, Nevada 





by SHERIF MARDIN 


The Mind of the Turkish Reformer 
1700-1900 


HE WORD “REFORM,” when mentioned in connection with the history 

of the Ottoman Empire in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 

is almost invariably used with the connotation of a single, unitary 
policy having aimed to achieve essentially the same goals in all stages of its 
implementation. Even though allowance is made by publicists to cover the 
varying degrees of success met by repeated Ottoman attempts at rejuvenation, 
thus far, reformist attempts have by and large been thought of as motivated 
by the same views throughout the successive stages of the modernization of 
the Empire. This superficial analysis is partly the result of the comparative 
dearth of accurate and searching studies on the subject of reform. It is vaguely 
realized, for example, that there occurred frequent shifts in the short- and 
long-range goals of the reformers, but the precise nature of these have not as 
yet been investigated in detail. 

The fact is that the Ottoman reform movement, as it developed from 
the middle of the eighteenth century onward, is an extremely complex proc- 
ess, and it will take considerable time and effort to grind into small identifi- 
able specimens this — as yet unexplored — area of Turkish history. 

An awareness of this complexity thus brings with it the realization that 
it is indeed difficult to find a common denominator which would serve as a 





Sherif A. Mardin, who has lectufed on political science at the University of Ankara, took his doctor- 
ate at Stanford. He has been Fellow in Oriental Studies at Princeton and last year was Fellow of the 
Center for Middle Eastern Studies at Harvard. The present paper, delivered as a public lecture during a 
conference on the Middle East at the University of Utah in January, forms part of his forthcoming book 
on the Young Ottomans. 

AUTHOR’S NOTE 

The modern latinized Turkish script has been used throughout this paper to transcribe Turkish 
words. An attempt was made, however, to keep close to the original spelling (in those words that 
were transcribed from Ottoman) by using consonants that approximate those in Arabic script. Thus 
I have used Celaleddin rather than the correct modern Turkish spelling Cemalettin. Some of the names 
that have been widely used in the context of oriental studies have, in addition, been transcribed accord- 
ing to the Encyclopedia of Islam system of transcription. This transcription follows, in parentheses, the 
modern Turkish transcription. 

The following are phonetic equivalents of the letters in the modern, latinized Turkish alphabet 
that are the most confusing to non-Turkish readers. 

c same as g in “George“ 

¢ same as ch in “Children” 

$ same as sh in “Shore” 

1 similar to the w in “Radium” 

I 


am indebted to Professor G. L. Lewis’ Teach Yourself Turkish (London, 1953) for this most 
acute rendering of the Turkish undotted “i”. 
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gauge of Turkish reform from its earliest inception to the time it reached its 
peak. Despite the present lack of a precise picture of reformist policies, how- 
ever, there does exist one method which may be used to reach a partial, pre- 
liminary and tentative picture of the manner in which and the rate at which 
the reformist impetus grew. This method consists in studying the attitudes 
of the reformers themselves toward reform. 

Now, in addition to the absence of precise information, one of the reasons 
for the prevalence of the unitary and static view of Turkish reform is that 
it has been the product of a single-minded interest in those features of West- 
ern life which Ottomans “took” from the West. Looked at from this per- 
spective, one of the main preoccupations of Ottoman reformers over a cen- 
tury and a half seems to have been the introduction of Western military 
techniques into the Ottoman Army. But a detailed study of Turkish military 
history reveals variations in the type of interest elicited for military reforms 
which are more important than the continued interest itself. There thus 
exists a second justification for a subjective approach to the problem of re- 
forms, which is valid even in the long range, and that is that institutional 
history sometimes yields deceiving results in a study of Ottoman reforms 
because the latter can only be understood when examined against the back- 
ground of inconsistency and fluctuation which was a consequence of the 
reformers’ varying attitude toward reform. 

A specific example of this analysis of Turkish modernization in terms 
of the subjective factors associated with it would be to try to trace and com- 
pare the arguments which at various times Ottomans used to rationalize or 
to explain their decision to look to the West for inspiration or advice or to 
study the changes in the outlook of the modernizers as time proceeds. This 
is the type of analysis that will be attempted here. 

More specifically the attempt will be made to follow the development 
of an attitude which at all times seems to have been underlying the reformist 
and the modernist act, namely the concept of man’s ability to stave off the 
forces of destiny and to extend the area of his control over things in this 
world, an idea the evolution of which is accompanied by parallel growth 
of the belief in reason as a guide to action. 

Insofar as a general outlook on life is concerned, it is, of course, one of 
the most widespread and popular ideas in the West that Islam’s component 
of “fatalism” was transmitted to the Ottoman world where it encouraged 
resignation to one’s fate, sloth, and fecklessness and gave rise to a number 
of uniformly unprogressive qualities. How true this idea is, and the extent 
to which it accurately describes Ottoman attitudes in the first, ascending 
phase of Ottoman history is difficult to ascertain. Certainly what we know 
about the history of the formation of the Ottoman Empire would seem to 
indicate that passivity was not one of the distinguishing characteristics of 
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the Turks at that stage. The ideology of Gaza, of extending the boundaries 
of the lands under Islamic control, that key to early Ottoman behaviour, 
was not one to encourage sloth. It might well be, however, that once the 
economic or geographic or ethnological or historical forces which pushed 
the Ottomans were spent, the Ottomans found themselves unprovided with 
a world view, a philosophy, a type of thinking that would have pointed out 
new goals, different from the hitherto prevalent one of organizing the 
bounties of expansion, which would have served to channel their activity. 
Thus, the awareness of the deterioration of the Ottoman system which came 
quite early (1622 may be cited as a limit date), was not followed by an 
equally prompt, sustained, and systematic effort to adapt to the new condi- 
tions and to extract from them the greatest possible use. The idea was to 
restore the state to its earlier perfection, and sporadic attempts were made 
after 1600 to put things back where they had been in the early sixteenth 
century. In view of this early, conservative view of reform as the re-estab- 
lishment of an Ottoman golden age then, there was no need for a new out- 
look on the world which would take into account such basic changes as 
large scale military reforms and fundamental alterations in the structure of 
the administration. 

Conversely, as the outlook of the Ottomans. remained oriented to the 
past, the more conservative aspects of the Ottomans’ beliefs and religious 
practice gained an importance which they did not have before. The Sultans 
who in the latter part of the seventeenth century attempted to rebuild the 
Ottoman glory in its pristine form placed a premium on the more static ele- 
ments of Ottoman-Islamic thought since they were trying to weed out every- 
thing that was new, to clear from the Ottoman administrative and military 
machine the deviations from the original ideal pattern, deviations which, they 
claimed, had caused the empire to decline. By a process of interaction an 
extremely rigid social outlook thus became prominent in the Ottoman Em- 
pire during the seventeenth century. 

This might well be the reason for which the Empire had indeed by the 
eighteenth century sunken into the torpor or languor which was being re- 
ported by European observers.’ 

Soon thereafter, by the end of the first quarter of the eighteenth century, 
the conservative solution to the decline of the Empire was dented by a new 
type of proposal having the same goal of an Ottoman renaissance but using 
different methods. This was modernist reformism, the result of increasing 
contacts with the West. This rival method was first consciously fostered by 





*H. A. R. Gibb and Harold Bowen, Islamic Society and the West: A Study of the Impact of 
Western Civilization on Moslem Culture in the Near East, Vol. 1: Islamic Society in the Eighteenth 
Century, Part 2 (London, 1957), p. 206. 
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the Grand Vizier, Nevsehirli Ibrahim Pasa, who sent a mission to the court 
of Louis XV to examine the reasons for Western superiority in the field of 
battle.* 

One of the earliest explicit arguments in favor of modernist reform in 
Turkey consists of a memorandum prepared by this statesman and pre- 
sented to Sultan Ahmed III.* Ibrahim Pasa’s purpose was to convince the 
Sultan that the war which had been waged against Austria in the years 
immediately preceding his appointment to the Grand Vizierate had to be 
brought to a speedy end. Once peace was signed reforms were to be carried 
out in the Ottoman military establishment. 

Ibrahim Pasa’s memorandum was couched in the form of a dialogue 
between a Turkish statesman and a Christian military expert. It is in this 
memorandum that appears for the first time the type of double-think that 
was to become so characteristic of the earliest Turkish reform proposals. 
What this amounted to was a juxtaposition of the conservative Ottoman 
arguments with the new modernist argument, but while the conservative 
argument was introduced first, greater weight was given to its modernist 
sequel. In Ibrahim Pasa’s memorandum, for example, the Christian advisor 
began to impute Ottoman defeats to the decline of their standards of piety 
but he then went on to propose very logical, practical, rational solutions to 
their problems which had nothing to do with piety. In the dialogue, the 
Turkish statesman emerges as a man so obdurate that he will only listen 
to arguments that are presented to him in an Islamic context, a situation 
which no doubt Ibrahim himself had often encountered and which made 
double-think necessary. 

As the Ottoman described his own stand against reforms: 

You always take the unbeliever’s side and say words which are irritating to one’s 
ear. In fact, the Ottoman state has won and lost many battles but in no case has 
it requested assistance from the unbelievers. The one who opposes or who grants, 
who denies or distributes His bounty is the Lord. Haven’t you read in history 
that the Ottoman state in its beginnings expanded from Anatolia into Rumelia 
and conquered it with the help of a mere forty men? If the supreme will wills 
it, we shall soon regain all we have lost. Once upon a time, too, the unbelievers 
gathered [superior| forces and conquered Holy Jerusalem, and yet [at present | 
Egypt is still under Ottoman sovereignty. ... The religion of Muhammed is the 
truth and the ultimate victor. Truth shines through and no one can oppose it. 
What has happened is due to our own inner failings and thus all-pervasive decline 
has followed. The gradual rise of the enemy has reached its nadir [sic]. His de- 
cline is near... .* 





*For Nevsehirli Ibrahim Pasa see J. H. Mordtmann, “Ibrahim Pasha,” Encyclopedia of Islam, Nl, 
443; Ahmet Refik, Liéle Devri (Sth ed; Istanbul, 1932); J. de Hammer [von Hammer-Purgstall], 
Histoire de l’Empire Ottoman depuis son Origine Jusqu'a nos Jours (Paris, 1835-43), 14, p. 1-226; 
also Semseddin Sami [Fraser#], Kamus il-A’lim, 1 (Istanbul, 1306), 556. 

*Thsan Sungu, “Ahmet IIl’e verilen bir Islahat Takriri,” Tarth Vesikalari, 1 (1941), 107-121. 

* Ibid., p. 119. 
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This, then, was the gist of the conservative position with regard to mili- 
tary reforms. Ibrahim Pasa was killed in a reactionary outbreak in 1730, 
but, within two years, his protégé, the Hungarian convert Ibrahim Miutefer- 
rika,” took up the same cause. Ibrahim Pasa’s support had enabled Miutefer- 
rika to establish the first Turkish printing press in 1727-29.° In 1732 
Miteferrika published on his own presses an opuscle entitled Usul iil-Hikem 
fi Nizam iil-imem’ in which he urged that European military practices 
should constitute a source of inspiration for the Ottomans. Miteferrika ex- 
plained that the Europeans were bereft of the practical benefits provided 
by Islam, that they labored under a disadvantage in that their religion was 
not, like Islam, a source of inspiration for the solution of their daily prob- 
lems. Thus, he said, Europeans had to have recourse to reason rather than 
religion in solving these problems. By the use of reason they had been able 
to devise new methods of military training and warfare that had enabled 
them to defeat the Ottomans. 

Miteferrika added that if the Ottoman Empire were to remain, as he 
stated it, “motionless” and nothing were done to renovate its military sys- 
tem then these victories would continue. Quite logically he reminded his 
audience that in earlier times Sultans had devised regulations for their 
armies, that they had used secular inspiration to bring these about, and that, 
with all the guidance that Islam did provide, it did not forbid the concur- 
rent use of secular inspiration to solve problems in this world. Muteferrika’s 
pamphlet was the first work to appear in the Ottoman Empire in which 
urgings to imitate the West and a rather cautious defense of reason were 
combined with injunctions to the Ottomans to bestir themselves, to get to 
work on new methods of training, in short to increase the area of their con- 
trol over the external world.* 

Both Ibrahim Pasa’s Ottoman statesman and Miteferrika used a com- 
paratively uncomplicated argument to justify their views. There does exist, 


however, a somewhat later statement of the conservative position toward 
military reform which points to the deeper intellectual roots of the attitude 
that had forced both Muteferrika and Ibrahim to protect themselves by 
paying lip service to the argument from a decrease in piety. 

According to the Turkish historian Cevdet Pasa, one of the early offers 
to train Ottomans in ‘the modern methods of warfare, extended by the 


*For Ibrahim Miiteferrika see T. Halasi Kun, “ibrahim Miiteferrika,” /slém Ansiklopedisi, Vv 
(1952), 896-900; Selim Niizhet [Gergek], Terk Matbaactlig: (Istanbul, 1928), pp. 35-70. Franz 
Babinger, Stambuler Buchwesen im 18. Jahrhundert (Leipzig, 1919), pp. 10-22. 

* Gergek, Tiirk Mathaacig, pp. 47-48. 

*Tibrahim Miteferrika], Usul il-Hikem fi Nizam iil-timem (Istanbul, Saban 1144-1732). 

“In Miiteferrika’s preface to the History of the chronicler Naima, one of the works he printed, 
this argument is used once more but in a different form. Ibrahim now points out that European states 
have progressed and are no more what they were at the time of the foundation of the Ottoman Empire. 
Naima, Tarih (Istanbul, 1280/1863-64), p. 10. 
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French in 1783-84, had been referred by Sultan Abdiilhamid I to the official 
chronicler Vasif Efendi® for advice. The reply of the latter stated in part: 
These men [the Europeans] hold the erroneous belief fostered by certain 
philosophers that the exalted creator has, God forbid, no influence over particular 
occurrences. [Umur-u Ciiz’iyye| and since the fortunes of war are included 


among the latter, they advance that whichever side can muster superior means of 
waging war will overcome the other.’° 


Vasif Efendi stated that therefore the problem was not to change mili- 
tary methods but to observe the word of God and advised the rejection of 
the French offer. 

The term “particular occurrences” ** used by Vasif Efendi is one which 
recurs again and again in arguments on the subject of reforms and therefore 
is worth investigating. This expression was a technical philosophical term 
used by a number of Islamic philosophers in discussion of man’s place in 
the universe. 

In the Ottoman Empire the most prevalent theory of this nature was 
that associated with the philosopher Ibn Sina’’ and had been transmitted to 
the Ottoman world through the works of his commentator Celaleddin-i 
Devvani (Dyalaleddin al-Dawwani)** and. the latter’s intellectual disciple 
Kinalizade’* (Kinalizade). Both of these thinkers had an extraordinary 
popularity in the Ottoman Empire and the study of their texts was part of 
the training of all Ottoman men of letters. 

According to the original synthesis of Ibn Sina, divine will was trans- 
mitted to earth through the intermediary of the heavens, and the latter, in 
turn, produced the changes which man witnessed in this world. As Devvani, 
who identified God’s will with celestial intellect, phrased it: 

And when, in the plentitude of divine mercy, the series of causation had reached 
the point of entities as now perpetuated, that is, of this material world —a home 
and a dwelling-house for shift and change —a theatre for displaying the varieties 
of the divine glories and perfection unlimited —the supreme wisdom placed the 
conduct of this world in charge of a sphere, fixed in its nature, but changeable 
in its properties, . . . that is, the heavens; in order that, by its revolving motion, 





*For Vasif see Franz Babinger, Die Geschichtschreiber der Osmanen und Ihre Werke (Leipzig, 
1927 . 335-337. 

), Pp / 

® Cevdet, Tarih (Istanbul, 1309/1891-92), III, 87. 


"For this term see A.M. Goichon, Lexique de la Langue Philosophique d’lbn Sina (Paris, 1934), 
p. 43, and Ibn Sina, Kitab al-Isharat wa |-Tanbihat, ed. A. M. Goichon (Paris, 1951), p. 402, note 2; 
p. 403, note 4; and p. 342. 


“For Ibn Sina whose political vocabulary was eventually transmitted to the Ottoman world see 
Hilmi Ziya Ulken, “Ibn Sina,"Islém Ansiklopedisi, V (1952), 807-824, especially p. 809; T. J. de Boer, 
“Ibn Sina,” Encyclopedia of Islam, Il, 419-420. 

“For Devvani see Practical Philosophy of the Muhammadan People, trans. W. F. Thompson 
(London, 1838), a translation of Devvani’s AAlék-i Celali. E. 1. J. Rosenthal, Political Thought in 
Medieval Islam (Cambridge, 1958), pp. 210-233. 

™ Kinalizade’s main work is the AAldk-i Aldi (Bulak, Egypt, 1833). For biographical information 
see Franz Babinger, “Kinalizade, Encyclopedia of Islam, ll, 1017; Abdiilhak Adnan-Adivar, “Kinali- 
zade,” Islam Ansiklopedisi, V1 (1954), 711-712. 
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the fresh positions inherent in its construction might be realized in act; at every 
position, that determinate event coming forth which is tied and bound up there- 
with; and, at every moment, a fresh form in the chain of existence being mirrored 
on the surface of elementary matter by the proximate cause of these events, which 
we call the active intellect, or the highest of the single forms of the intellect.’® 


At the bottom of this chain of intelligence, then, stood the human intel- 
lect whose natural inclinations it was to tend to join the divine intellect. 
“Particular will” was a term that had been devised by Ibn Sina to denote 
human will considered as the end product of a similar chain and as a reflec- 
tion of divine will. “Particular occurrences,” the term used by Vasif, refer- 
red to worldly events seen in a similar context. Neither Ibn Sina nor his 
followers, however, had worked on precising the consequences of what 
seemed to have been basically the timid beginnings of an attempt to extend 
the province of man’s ability to control the world surrounding him. The 
most striking aspect of the theory that came to prevail in the Ottoman 
Empire was therefore its vagueness. It lent itself to a number of conflicting 
interpretations as to the extent of man’s free will. 

Vasif had chosen a more conservative interpretation of the theory. Now 
what we know about the history of this conservative interpretation (a 
knowledge which also brings into focus the complexity underlying the ex- 
pression “fatalism”) may be summarized as follows: 

First, that it seems to have prevailed at all times among the lower middle 
classes where it was the result of a disintegration of the tasavvuf, or Islamic 
mysticism.*® 

Second, that this outlook spread to the Ottoman elite after military, adminis- 
trative, financial and educational difficulties began to create a crisis in the Otto- 
man Empire.’ Here it became subtly intertwined with the longing for a return 
to an Ottoman golden age. 

Third, that the blame for it cannot be laid on orthodox theology because the 
doctrinal works that had the widest circulation in the Ottoman Empire repeatedly 
stated that man did have control over the daily occurrences in his life, a matter 
which was discussed in these textbooks under the heading of shtivar-i ciiz’i, the 
theological equivalent of the term irade-t ciiz’iyye.”* 

Fourth, that this conservative interpretation seems to have been associated 
at all times with conceptions pertaining to the waging of war. 


The reason for which war was a subject particularly suited to such a 
restrictive interpretation of free will was that in the Ottoman Empire war 





* [Devvani], Practical Philosophy, p. 360. 

* Vasif, Tarih Ali Emiri EF. (Millet library) MSS 608 (1203-1209 H.), pp. 265-266. 

* For remarks on this subject of the Turkish envoy to Prussia Azmi Efendi see Azmi Efendis 
Gesandschaftsreise an den Preussische Hof, trans. and ed. Dr. Otto Miller-Kolshorn (Berlin, 1918), p. 82. 

* Mostly through the influence of Kinalizide where Devvani's theory appears in synoptical form 
at the terminal point of the AAlék-i Aldi. There is hardly a single Ottoman treatise on politics where 
this theory cannot be found. See for example Katib Celebi’s Déistur til-Amel (F. Bernhauer, “Hagi 
Chalfa’s Dusturu’l ’amal, ein Beitrag zur Osmanischen Finanzgeschichte,” Zeitschrift der Deutschen 
Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, XL (1857), 119. 
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basically meant holy war, and that consequently God was considered to 
have, even by Islamic standards, an uncommonly large share of influence in 
its outcome. More, at any rate than would have been the case with other 
events in the daily lives of the Ottomans. 

Now, despite this conservative stand of Vasif’s there are indications that 
Cevdet was quoting the Chronicler out of context and that Vasif’s theoretical 
strictures were in fact excuses used to disguise a fear of French interference 
in the affairs of the Ottoman Empire. There also exists one passage in the 
works of Vasif where he urges the adoption of European methods of fortifi- 
cation and thus contradicts his earlier statement.’® But it is characteristic 
of this very reversal of opinion that it only involved the adoption of methods 
for building forts. Nothing was said even now about the conduct or the out- 
come of war, per se. In both cases, whether he supported or rejected foreign 
military methods, Vasif expressed equal surprise at the fact that military 
planning and organization, i.e., the rationalization of the art of war, was 
part of European military routine. 

As late as the 1790’s, when Turkish missions to European courts were 
becoming endemic, Ottoman envoys continued to be shocked by the pre- 
valence of the European belief with regard to the predictability of the out- 
come of war.”° 


II 


Altogether we may describe the Ottoman attitude towards war and 
military reform as rigid and difficult to change. This was even truer of 
Ottoman conceptions of governmental reform. Indeed, Ottoman efforts 
to go back to earlier governmental practices are most strikingly illustrated 
by their agonizing efforts to re-establish during the seventeenth century the 
Ottoman governmental arrangements which once had worked so well. This 
rigidity of the Ottoman political, as distinguished from military, outlook 
resulted from a similar inability of the Ottomans to draw their gaze away 
from the traditional Ottoman picture of the relation between the “estates” 
of the realm. The distinguishing characteristic of this theory was that it 
secreted within itself a secular explanation of political dynamics, a more 
sophisticated appraisal of political equilibrium than could be devised by mere 
extrapolation from the Koran or from the body of literature built by the 
Islamic jurists. In the Ottoman Empire it went by the name of the Theory 
of the Four Pillars (Erkén-i Erbaa). This theory is, again, best expressed in 
the words of the man who transmitted it to the Ottoman Empire, Celaled- 
din-i Devvani.*! 





® [Devvani], Practical Philosophy, pp. 388 f. 
* Rosenthal, Political Thought, p. 299, note 1. 
*K.R. Popper, The Open Society and Its Enemies (3rd ed.; London, 1957). 
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As he stated it in his treatise of ethics, the AAlak-i Celali: 


In order to preserve this political equipoise, there is a correspondence to be main- 
tained between the various classes. Like as the equipoise of bodily temperaments 
is affected by the intermixture and correspondence of four elements, the equi- 
poise of the political temperament is to be sought for in the correspondence of 
four classes. 1. Men of the pen such as lawyers, divines, bookmen, statisticians, 
geometricians, astronomers, physicians, poets. In these and their exertions in the 
use of the delightful pen, the subsistence of the faith and of the world itself is 
bound up. They occupy the place in politics that water does among the elements. 
Indeed to persons of ready understanding, the similarity of knowledge and water is 
as clear as water itself, and as evident as the sun makes it so. 2. Men of the sword 
such as soldiers, fighting zealots, guards of forts and passes etc. without whose exer- 
cise of the impetuous and vindictive sword, no arrangement of the ages interest 
could be affected, without the havoc of whose tempest-like energies, the materials 
of corruption in the shape of rebellious and disaffected persons could never be dis 
solved and dissipated. These occupy the place of fire, their resemblance too is too 
plain to require demonstration. No rational person need call in the aid of fire to 
discover it. 3. Men of business, such as merchants, capitalists, artisans, and crafts- 
men, by whom the means of emolument and all other interests are adjusted, and 
through whom the remotest extremes enjoy the advantage and safeguard of each 
other’s most peculiar commodities. The resemblance of these to air — the auxiliary 
of growth and increases in vegetables, the reviver of spirit in animal life — the me- 
dium by the undulation and movement of which all sorts of rare and precious 
things traverse the hearing to arrive at the headquarters of human nature — is 
exceedingly manifest. 4. Husbandmen such as seedsmen, bailiffs, and agricul- 
turists — the superintendents of vegetation and preparers of provender: without 
whose exertions the continuance of the human kind must be cut short.” 


Now clearly there are points of this statement that are reminiscent of 


Plato’s division of men into three classes according to the functions they 
perform in society, and indeed Plato’s model had constituted one of the 
elements of Devvani’s synthesis.** The actual social substratum to which the 


picture of social relations painted by Devvani referred, on the other hand, 
24 


was what some have called a “closed society, or what in contemporary 


sociological parlance would be called a society with a prevalence of “par- 
ticularistic” elements in its make-up.”° 

The most important intellectual consequence of the existence of such a 
social substratum was the conviction which came with it that the disruption 
of these social arrangements (or in the minds of Ottoman thinkers, the 


*See Talcott Parsons, Essays in Sociological Theory (rev. ed; Glencoe, Ill., 1954), chaps. 2, 4, 
and 19; also zdem, The Social System (Glencoe, Ill., 1951), pp. 61-63. 


* [Devvani], Practical Philosophy, pp. 383 f. 


** This was one of the characteristics of the reformist attitude under the reign of Murad IV (R. 
1623-1640). 


* Vasif, Tarih, p. 265. 
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approximation of this order as it existed under the Ottoman Empire) would 
mean the ruin of the Empire. As Devvani stated it: 

Now society being a term for complete coalition between its various classes, as 
long as every single class retains its proper place, stops at the employment assigned 
to it, and receives the portion which is due to it of provision and honor (that is, 
property and rank) so long, assuredly, the temperament of the state is in the 
course of equipoise and its affairs bear the stamp of regularity. But no sooner 
do they depart from the rule than disturbances result, tending to dissolve the 
bond of union and introduce corruption and ruin.”® 


In this light, the humpty-dumpty type of efforts of the conservative re- 
formers begins to make some sense, and such superficially inane early re- 
form measures as those designed to force everyone to wear only the dress 
that was distinctive of his place in Ottoman society begin to assume some 
coherence.** 

Just as he had comments to offer on the subject of war, so too Vasif made 
statements on the subject of the Four Pillars which showed how rigidly 
conservative Ottomans held to the idealized picture of social arrangements 
they got from Devvani. Remarking at one time that there was no one with- 
out a job in Europe, he tied this idea in with what he called the “Islamic 
theory” of forcing everyone to select and enter one of the “four orders,” 
stating that therefore the European system of dragooning beggars into work 
was applicable to the Ottoman Empire too.”* 

Both with regard to military reform and with regard to governmental 
re-organization, the substitution of the modernist for the conservative view 
of reform meant that with time exactly the opposite beliefs as those elicited 
by Vasif began to prevail. In the military field the idea slowly took shape 
that man did have control over the outcome of war and in the governmental 
field the theory began to prevail that individual citizens could shape their 
own destiny (i.¢e., step out of the confines of the place assigned to an individ- 
ual by membership in a group) and that this was a better way of going 
about things than to force them into the Procrustean bed of the Four Pillars. 
A specific development with regard to the intellectual molds surveyed above 





* For a translation of this edict see Howard A. Reed, “The destruction of the Janissaries by Mah- 
mud II in June 1826,” (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation; Princeton, 1951), pp. 242-249. 


* For biographical data on Kececizade see Fevziye Abdullah Tansel, “Izzet Molla,” Islém Ansik- 
lopedisi, V (1952), 1264-1267. 


* The word used for Mehdi in the text is sahib-i zuhur, a less well-known synonym. For the 
text of Kececizade’s proposal see Layiha of Kegecizdade, Manuscript No. K 337, Istanbul Municipal 
Library; quoted by Hifzi Veldet [Velidedeoglw], ‘““Kanunlastirma hareketi ve Tanzimat,” Tanzimat 1: 
Yaztinci Yildéntimii Miinasebetile, ed. Maarif Vekaleti (Istanbul, 1940), pp. 169, 170. Kegeciz4de’s 
project is dated 1243 (A.D. 1827-28) and not 1253 as stated in Velidedeoglu’s article. For this date 
see [bniilemin Mahmud Kemal inal, Son Asir Tiirk Sairleri (Istanbul, 1930-42), p. 739. For the 
term Mehdi see D. B. Macdonald, “‘al-Mahdi,” Encyclopedia of Islam, WI, 111-115. 
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is that as modernist reform proceeds the term “particular occurrences” begins 
to be used with a connotation that is exactly the opposite of the one used 
by Vasif. 

Ill 


After a protracted clash between the advocates of Western imitation 
and the protagonists of a return to an Ottoman golden age lasting from the 
last quarter of the eighteenth to the first quarter of the nineteenth century, 
the idea that a changed Ottoman Empire was not necessarily a debased ver- 
sion of its ideal form gained respectability during the reign of Mahmud II 
(1808-1839). Mahmud, whose explosive personality was not deterred by 
theories as to what course to adopt in reinforcing the Empire, was able to 
carry out what most reformers before him had been unable to achieve, 
namely the abolition and destruction of one of the main interest groups 
opposing reform, the Janissary corps. It is in Mahmud’s edict abolishing 
the Janissaries that appears, for the first time, an official statement as to the 
necessity to change things in the Empire so as to set them right. This was 
in effect the first public expression of a theory of modernist reform. 

In the preamble of the document, however, lip service was still paid 
to the conception that the Empire had declined not because the Ottomans 
had failed to keep up with military advances but rather because they had 
neglected to fulfill their religious obligations. Following this cursory hom- 
age to the old ideology, the text of the edict”® then went on to describe spe- 
cific steps aimed at establishing a new basis for the Ottoman Army. 

The activist theory enunciated in the Janissary firman reappeared soon 
thereafter in a reform proposal prepared in 1827-1828 by a doctor of Islamic 
law who was also an advisor to Mahmud and one of the more prominent 
litterateurs of the time. This enlightened cleric, Kegecizade Izzet Molla*® 
couched his recommendations in the following language reminiscent of the 
argument earlier used by Miuteferrika. 

And insofar as those who state that worldly matters may not be set into order 
at the time of the approach of the Mehdi [a figure sent by God to save the 
Islamic community following a “Time of troubles”] are concerned, we answer 
them thus: if the Medi is to appear tomorrow let us work for justice and equity 


today so that seeing us engaged in the strengthening of justice he may give us 
praise.** 


I would like to stress, parenthetically, the emphasis that Izzet placed on 
the expression today, i.e., on the present and on the worldly. As you all well 





*® For this controversy see Léyiha of izzet Molla in Ihsam Sungu, “Mahmud II’mn fzzet Molla ve 
Asakir-i Mansure Hakkinda bir Hatt,” Tarih Vestkalar1, 1 (1941), 170. 


* For biographical information see Resat Kaynar, Mustafa Resit Pasa ve Tanzimat (Ankara, 1954). 


"For the Hatt-i Hiimdyun of Giilhane see J. H. Kramers, “Tanzimat,” Encyclopedia of Islam, 
IV, 656-660; also Resat Kaynar, Mustafa Resit Pasa, pp. 164-190. 
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know a similar emphasis appears in the history of European political thought 
during the transition from the medieval to the modern world view. 

Even with a Sultan like Mahmud who supposedly was undisturbed by 
theological arguments about the extent of man’s control over his environ- 
ment, however, it is interesting to notice how an activist attitude could be 
combined with a belief in divine intercession and how intellectualistic con- 
siderations eventually came to play an important part in shaping his reforms. 

On the eve of the Turco-Russian war of 1828-1829, in the days that 
preceded the Ottoman declaration of war, Mahmud’s opinion was that al- 
though the reorganized Turkish army was not quite ready for battle, one 
could close this gap by relying on divine support. Izzet Molla, on the other 
hand, dared lay down the alternatives quite unequivocally. In the document 
he presented justifying the maintenance of peace, he started to analyze the 
problem by stating the rhetorical question: “Is this [i.e., the Ottoman Em- 
pire | a state based on the Serzat |i.e., religious law] or a state based on rea- 
son?” *? Having answered this introductory phrase by a compromising 
statement, he then proceeded to an uncompromising objection against a 
declaration of war, and this on grounds of reason. 

His argument was that military reforms having been undertaken on 
rational grounds reason should be used in weighing the possibilities of suc- 
cess in warfare. He stated that merely relying on God’s help, in this respect, 
was a travesty of Islamic thought and that if these premises were accepted 
a drowning man should not stir a finger but wait for divine intervention 
to pull him out. 

This stand almost led to Izzet’s execution, the sentence being later com- 
muted to that of exile. Thereafter Mahmud lost the war, repented his hasty 
action and began to give greater importance to the type of argument pre- 
sented by Izzet. The practical sequel to his defeat was that the tempo of 
reform increased significantly and grew continuously thereafter. It is 
under these favorable circumstances that political reform became possible 
and that the Minister of Foreign Affairs Mustafa Resid Pasa** was able to 
have Mahmud’s successor Abdulaziz proclaim the semi-constitutional Im- 
perial Charter known as the Hatt-i Hiiméyun of Giilhane.** 

An essential aspect of the proclamation of the Charter was the blow 
it delivered at the old Ottoman conception of functional social groups. This 
was so for two reasons: first because the Hatt introduced the conception of 
a single Ottoman nation accorded the equal protection of Ottoman laws. 
This is most obvious in certain sections of the criminal code of 1840 drafted 





® For this section of the text of the criminal code see Ahmed Lutfi, Mir’at-1 Adalet (Istanbul, 1304/ 
1886-67), pp. 130-134. 


* Belin, “Charte des Turcs,” Journal Asiatique, Series III, Vol. IX (1840), p. 12, note 1. 


“Frank Edgar Bailey, British Policy and the Turkish Reform Movement: A Study in Anglo- 
Turkish Relations, 1826-1853 (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1942), p. 276. 
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expressly to carry out the provisions of the Charter where the point is made 
that members of the governmental class cannot, on the mere strength of 
belonging to this class, benefit by special treatment with regard to provisions 
of the Cosine Code.*® The second indication of the leveling blow dealt 
by the Charter was the use in it of the expression teb’a, a neologism expressly 
invented to convey the Western term saudyects.*° All subjects, regardless of 
the class to which they belonged, were now forced into this single category. 
How essential a part the conception of man’s control over things in this 
world played in the mind of Resid Pasa, the author of the Charter, may be 
gathered from the sequel that he believed would follow upon securing the 
minimum fundamental rights that the Charter aimed to provide. As he 
stated it: 
Meanwhile as the new institutions would be administered with wisdom and 
discernment everyone would feel the real advantages of an immutably established 
system, as tyranny would diminish affection for the government would increase, 


the people would rally with all the strength of their hearts to useful and benef 
cial innovations. 


By the use of these words Resid Pasa showed that he was extending to 
the sphere of government the activist attitude that we first evic lenced in 
the field of military reforms: it was possible to pull oneself up by one’s own 
bootstraps politic: illy as well as militarily. One can gather much more about 
this aspect of the world view which became current in the era of reforms 
inaugurated by the proclamation of the Rescript of Gilhane (the Tanzimat 
era) from the work of one of Resid’s colleagues, Sadik Rifat Pasa,** who was 
active in a number of government posts during the Tanzimat. Rifat Pasa’s 
ideas are the only ones on the subject of the Tanzimat to have appeared in 
print which make up something that may be called the theory of the Tan- 
zimat reforms. The main theme of Rifat Pasa’s many reform proposals and 
one which constantly recurs in his writings is the idea that in the West new 
means have been found of fostering the strength of “the state.” The word 
“state” as used here must be taken in an Ottoman context, where it has the 
meaning not of “the machinery of political control” but that of “the entity 
formed by the union of the Sultans, his officers and the people.” To provide 


the welfare of the “state” used in this meaning had been a constantly re- 


* For ianeeliiedl information see the “Introduction” of Rifat Pasa’s son to his father’s Collected 
Works: [Mehmed Sadik Rifat Pasa], Méintehabat-1 Asar (Istanbul, 1290 A. H./1873-74) pp. 2-6; 
also Ali Fuat, “Rical-1 Tanzimaattan Sadik Rifat Pasa,” Tark Tarith Enctimeni Mecmuast, 1 (NS, 1929), 
1-15. 

* Sadik Rifat Pasa, hag hikdimetin bazi kavaid-i esasiyesini mutammin Rifat Pasa mer- 
humun kaleme aldigi risaledir,” Asar, part XI, pp. 42-44. 

™ Asar, Il, 5. ne 

* For biographical inforfnation see [Mehmed Siireyya], Sicill-i Osmani yahut Tezkere-i: Mesahir-i 
Osmaniye (Istanbul, 1308-11 A.H./1890-94 A.D.), III, 7-8; [Ibrahim Alaeddin Gévsa], Tiirk Meshur- 
lar: (Istanbul, 1946), p. 344. 
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curring injunction in classical Ottoman treaties on government. While in 
the past, however, treaties of this kind as well as reform proposals had been 
geared to the preservation of the existing order (and in particular to the 
approximation of the hierarchical relations as they had once existed at an 
undetermined time in the golden past) Sadik Rifat Pasa’s idea was to secure 
for Ottoman citizens a new degree of mobility, an idea which was radically 
new. In his writings he now gradually began to use the expression “The 
Nation” interchangeably with that of “The State” and set forth the theory 
that the Empire could be only strengthened if a certain freedom of action 
was secured for the Ottoman nation. This, he said, would encourage these 
individuals to help themselves and eventually would be of benefit to the 
entire body politic. 

In at least one of his proposals, Sadik Rifat Pasa began to state his ar- 
gument by explaining the theory of the Four Pillars but then went on, in 
fact, to make proposals which amounted to increasing the welfare of the 
husbandmen (the lowest group on the earliest scale), and giving them a 
greater stake in the society in which they were living.®® 

Rifat Pasa then went on to propose that the state should awaken in the 
Ottomans the potentialities which he assured they possessed, that they should 
be encouraged to improve agricultural methods, to engage in trade, to estab- 
lish banks, to go into building. He criticized the extent to which the activ- 
ities of the Ottomans had hitherto been guided, directed, and determined 
by the state. 

The philosophical dimensions of Sadik Rifat’s policy appeared again in 
his use of the form “particular occurrences.” By stating that all these mea- 
sures aiming to increase the activity of individuals were part of the area 
of “particular occurrences,” that therefore they were within the control of 
man, he gave the expression “particular occurrences” an interpretation that 
was once more opposed to the earlier one used by Vasif.*° 

In short, during the early Tanzimat, the conception was introduced 
that by controlling rather than repressing social change, the Ottoman Em- 
pire could be strengthened, and that infusing the Ottomans with the activ- 
ist attitude that the reformers adopted as their world view was one of the 
desiderata of modern political reform. 

Approximately a decade later, Sadik Rifat Pasa’s idea that commercial 
and manufacturing activity would yield predictable and desirable results, 
that therefore it was commendable, was taken over by one of his colleagues, 





“For this manuscript see [Abdurrahman Sami Pasa], “Ehemmiyet-i Hifz-i Mal Makalesi,” 
Mecmua-i Ebtizziya, 15 Cemaziyiilahir 1298/15 May 1881, pp. 599-605; 1 Receb 1298/31 May 1881, 
pp. 620-624; 5 Receb 1298/14 June 1881, pp. 604-608. 

“For biographical information about Sinasi see Hikmet Dizdaroglu, Sinasi: Hayat ve Eserleri 
(Istanbul, 1954; Ahmed Rasim, Mathuat Tarthimize Methal: Ik biiytik muharrirlerden Sinasi (Istanbul, 
1928). 
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who added to them a corollary, expressed at great lengths, that just as com- 
merce and self-improvement were good, sloth, inactivity, and resignation 
to one’s fate were evil. 

These convictions were set forth in a privately circulated manuscript 
composed by Abdurrahman Sami Pasa, the first Ottoman to head the newly 
organized secular machinery of education of the Tanzimat (1857).*’ 

Abdurrahman Sami Pasa was the heir to a reformist movement which 
had taken shape in Egypt at the beginning of the nineteenth century before 
the central Government of the Empire had been able to implement similar 
policies. In Egypt these policies had been carried out hy the reforming 
Ottoman governor of Egypt, Mehmed Ali Pasa. 

Under Mehmed Ali’s guidance and with Sami Pasa as one of Mehmed 
Ali’s advisors, the military and administrative systems had been completely 
revamped. Even some of the Sultan Mahmud’s reforms had been inspired 
by Mehmed Ali’s example. After he returned to Turkey, Sami Pasa or- 
ganized a permanent salon in his house. It became a center for the gathering 
of Ottoman men of letters, doctors of Islamic law and visiting Western 
scholars. Sami Pasa himself wrote essays from time to time on various sub- 
jects which were circulated to those present. It is in one of these on the 
general subject of the benefits of tending to one’s property that the above 
saeutinnsl condemnation of sloth comes out in no uncertain terms.*? The 
idea, concomitantly expressed by Sami Pasa that the Turks did, indeed, 
possess the requisites for becoming a wealthy, ergo, powerful, nation if they 
only tried hard enough, was to reappear again and again from there on. 
In particular it was taken up by the first organized opposition group in the 
Ottoman Empire to make wide use of the press, the so-called Young Otto- 
mans, a group in which one of Sami Pasa’s sons played a prominent role. 


IV 


While Sami Pasa was a precursor of the type of thinking that became 
current among the Young Ottomans, their real intellectual mentor was the 
poet Sinasi Efendi, who was active in the 1850s and up to 1865 and who 


stands out** as one of the most important figures in Ottoman intellectual 
history. 


This is mainly so because $inasi made both the conception of reason as 
a primary guide to action and the activism which we have followed thus 
far, part of the indisputed intellectual patrimony of the Turkish intelli- 





" Professor Kaplan of the University of Istanbul was the first to point out these elements of 


Sinasi’s modernism as they emerge from his * ‘Rebuttal to Nef’i.” See Mehmet Kaplan, “Sinasi’nin 
Turk Siirinde Yarattigi Yenilik,” Tark Dili ve Edebiyati Dergisi, 11 (1947), 37-38. 
“ Ahmed Rasim, Sinasi, p. 78. 


“For biographical information see Mehmed Zeki Pakalin, Tanzimat Maliye Nazirlari (Istanbul, 
1940), II, 3-15. 
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gentsia. The idea of change, hitherto a monopoly of enlightened statesmen, 
became the Jeitmotiv of the new Ottoman intellectual avant garde. Among 
Sinasi’s many works, his poem called The Rebuttal to Nef'i** gives a short 
and pungent summary of all the ideas he popularized as well as of those 
he found still necessary to combat. Nef’i was a seventeenth century poet 
whose attitude and writing represented the epitome of classical Ottoman 
culture. A most gifted member of the school of polite literature called divan 
literature, the outlook he expressed in his poems was the essence of the world 
view that had prevailed in learned circles for a long time and still lingered 
in the middle of the nineteenth century despite the Tanzimat reforms: re- 
finement, floweriness of speech, ideas buried in allegorical constructions, 
deprecation of earthly concerns, and general pessimism as to man’s fate 
capped by the express belief that man could not change any of the constit- 
uents of the life he was fated to endure. Sinasi, in his rebuttal to Nef’, 
picked this view of the world to pieces answering one by one the statements 
about man’s fate made by the classicist. To Nef’i’s contention that the turn- 
ing of day into night was a warning to man that everything in this world 
was of an ephemeral nature, Sinasi answered that the waxing of the moon 
was a warning to man that he had lost one’ more day of active life. Nef'i’s 
belief that the world was only a dream he vehemently questioned. Nef'i 
had stated that life was so short that man could not hope to reach a sem- 
blance of understanding of the human predicament. Sinasi made the point 
that man’s tragedy was not that he was unable to fathom the meaning of 
his existence but that the educated were habitually thrust among the igno- 
rant.. Nef'i was sure that as long as God did not give him a sign pointing 
the way man could not determine what the true path was. Sinasi pointed 
out that these actions by themselves, whatever they were, were the only 
rewards that man could look forward to. 

Sinasi was mostly influential through the articles he wrote for the 
Tasvir1 Efkar, one of the first Turkish newspapers to appear in the Otto- 
man Empire and the first one to reach a fairly large circulation. 

Nowhere does the activist aspect of $inasi’s personality appear more 
clearly than in the pieces he wrote for this paper. One of his pieces which 
created the greatest sensation was an article entitled “Fire.” *° This was a 
piece urging the municipal authorities to bestir themselves and try to prevent 
the fires which were periodically ravaging the city. Up to that time fires 
had been thought of as omens of impending bad luck and were associated 





“ [Mustafa* Fazil Pasa], Lettre Addressée au feu Sultan Abdul Aziz par le fen Prince Mustafa 
Fazyl Pacha: 1866 (sic) (Le Caire, 1897). 

“Mithat Cemal Kuntay, Namik Kemal: Devrinin Insanlart ve Olaylart arasinda, 1 (Istanbul, 
1944), 469, quoting Ebiizziya Tevfik, “Ali Suavi merhumun Terciime-i hal ve sergiizesti,” Sura-yi 
Ummet, February 1324 A.H. (Mali)/1908 A.D., no page reference given. 
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in a vague sort of way with divine retribution by the inhabitants of the 
city. Thus no serious efforts were made to stamp out fires quite apart from 
the fact that fire-fighting equipment was not available. The very stand of 
Sinasi for fire-prevention Was considered radical at the time. 

A new dimension of $inasi’s activism was his theory that the purpose 
of literature was not, as it had been hitherto believed in the Ottoman world, 
to entertain and to amuse but that it was to instruct and to teach moral les- 
sons. There 1s already in this development a trace of grimness which does 
not become apparent until one follows its later development. $inasi, how- 
ever, only hoped to revive the energy of the Ottomans when he devised his 
utilitarian theory of literature. 

An interesting development which occurred in Sinasi’s time was that 
governmental cllaciiitein ceased to be the leaders of reform. This was mainly 
hecsiees the statesmen of the Tanzimat had stopped short of the introduction 
of a representative system and that the establishment of such a system be- 
came the war cry of the newer generation, namely the generation of the 
Young Ottomans. This political liberalization the elder generation of states- 
men believed to be premature. 

Sinasi himself, although he engaged in political conspiracies against the 
administration, only hinted at the benefits of representation in his paper. 
Shortly after $inasi’s escape from the capital for being involved in a political 
conspiracy, however, a tremendous sensation was coma 7 in the Ottoman 
Empire by the publication in Europe of a letter addressed te the Sultan re- 
questing the latter to establish a national representation. Uhe author of 
the letter was Mustafa Fazil Pasa,*® a descendant of Mehmed Ali, and a 
former Ottoman bureaucrat who had been exiled to France because of some 
of his proposals of financial reform which had been found too advanced. 
The Lezter** was published at a time when the reformist zeal of the Tanzi- 
mat statesmen had spent itself and the Ottoman Empire had once more 
experienced a series of humiliations in its relations with the Western powers. 
A mood of defeatism, of being unable to control the fate of the empire again 
had begun to prevail. Mustafa Fazil Pasa’s Letter, on the other hand, took 
up the very theme of the backwardness of the Ottoman Empire and sub- 
jected it to close scrutiny. According to him, the reason for this backward- 
ness was the absence of justice, the fact that citizens did not feel that their 
fundamental rights were protected by the existing governmental arrange- 
ments. What the empire needed to regain its Juster and former power was 
to establish a representative body which would control the depredations and 
curb the injustices of the functionaries of the state from the lowest to the 
highest. T hus the theme of being able to do something for the Empire, 0 of 


“ Ali Suavi, Editorial, MuAdir, 5 Octo wer 1867, pp. 1-3. 


* Ali Suavi, untitled article, MuAdir, 27 January 1868, p. 3 
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being able to control its destiny, was given a new extension and a new facet 
which had not existed at the time of Rifat Pasa. 

The description by a contemporary observer of the reception which 

Mustafa Fazil’s ideas received in the capital of the Ottoman Empire shows 
how much we are still here in the realm of things that we started to investi- 
gate during the eighteenth century. According to this observer: 
Up to that date (i.e., the date of the clandestine circulation of Mustafa Fazil 
Pasa’s letter to the Sultan) the few people who knew the ills that beset the body 
of the Empire had completely lost hope, considering these to be incurable. Public 
opinion consisted of the superficial conviction that divine intervention would, 
in time, save the Empire, Mustafa Pasa however diagnosed the sickness . . . and 
provided a remedy at the same time as he diagnosed.** 


V 


The young men who had taken up the modernist ideas introduced by 
Sinasi thereupon joined Mustafa Fazil in Europe and the young Ottoman 
movement was born. In Europe, they published two newspapers, the Muh- 
bir and the Hiirriyet, in which we find the very same injunctions to Otto- 
mans to assume an activist attitude toward life as a first step in stopping 
the decline of the Empire. 

In the vigorous prose of a Young Ottoman who was also a doctor of 
Islamic Law this injunction to political activism was expressed as follows: 
What is this ignominiousness which has befallen us? What is this inability to 
bestir ourselves, what is this sleepiness, what is this effeminateness? Why should 
it be that the Europeans who are not congenitally smarter than ourselves should 


hold their government to account for state expenditures while we contribute our 
dues and then do nothing but stupidly stare?** 


or again 


Are there no men left in our nation who love their fatherland, their religion, 
their family; who care for the defense of their own interests? Will the Turkish 
people who once made the world tremble accept to be the serfs of the Russians? 
By no means: our nation is not as yet dead.”° 


While the theme is familiar, there is a noticeable change in the tone, 
a certain shrillness had crept in which, within thirty years, had replaced 
the measured tones of Sadik Rifat Pasa’s proposals. One of the reasons for 
this new harshness was the political strife, the fight carried on by the Young 
Ottomans, that set the stage in which their ideas were enunciated. But more 
than that was involved; carried to its logical end, political activism, the new 





* Ali Suavi, “istanbuldan fi 17 Tesrin-i Sani,’ Muhbir, 28 November 1867, p. 3. 


” See Ismail Hakki Uzungargili, “Ali Suavi ve Ciragan Saray: vak’asi,” Belleten, VII (1944), 71- 
118. 


__™ Namik Kemal, “bret,” doret, 5 June 1872, in Namzk Kemal ve lbret Gazetesi, ed. Mustafa Nihat 
Oz6n (Istanbul, 1938), pp. 39-41. 
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form taken by the once innocuous idea of not surrendering to one’s fate, led 
one into the uncharted and harsh seas of political dissent and justified politi- 
cal revolt. As Ali Suavi expressed it: 


O ye who desire justice. If you want to go about nodding your heads like 
snails, tyrants will never allow you to raise your voices, ye are slaves. 

If, on the other hand, you take the sword and shew your presence in the 
field of honor, you will stand up against tyrants: you are human beings, you are 
free . 

O people. How long are you going to believe that divine intervention will take 
shape and save you. 

Do you think that the emirs who are in charge and who are free of question 
and responsibility will abandon what profits they draw out of you and begin 
to favor you?™ 


This, of course, was activism with a vengeance and one is not surprised 
to hear that Ali Suavi died in an attempted coup to depose Sultan Abdiul- 
hamid II (1876-1909).°” Among other —and, from a literary standpoint, 
more prominent —- Young Ottomans, an attitude more reminiscent of that of 
Sadik Rifat Pasa’s milder strictures to master the knowledge and the tech- 
niques of the West prevailed. This attitude as appeared, for example, in 
the following piece by the leading Young Ottoman Namik Kemal: 


Let us cast a glance at the intellectual and educational treasures of the world. 
In the last two centuries, the product of this knowledge has been a thousand 
times superior to that of ancient times in content of truth as well as in quantity 
. and especially when philosophers abandoned abstractions and imaginary 
things, and established philosophy on experience and rational deduction, civiliza- 
tion began to progress at an entirely different pace and gait on the road of prog- 
ress... . Those who worked to wrest moral and material advantages by applying 
knowledge to physical occurrences discovered steam and electricity. Two in- 
strumentalities as productive of beautiful works as the spirit and as quick-moving 
as imagination were thus created to render service to humanity. 
It is due to steam that man like a magician walks over the sea and courses the 
earth. It is due to electrical power that man, as if endowed with supernatural 
powers, is able to save both time and space. 
It is due to steam that in countries with a population of twenty-five to thirty 
million inhabitants, fifty to sixty million horsepower of steel and copper are in- 
cessantly engaged in satisfying our pleasures and our needs. It is due to electricity 
that a sick man on this end of the world is able to save his life by having recourse 
to medical skills invented at the other end of the globe. 
Natural gas appeared and the comfort of humanity was further increased . . . 
Engineering has reached the zenith of expectations, through it .. . seas are united, 
plots of earth are located in the midst of vast oceans, and water found in sandy 
wastes. 





* For Ahmed Midhat Efendi see Sabri Esat Siyavusgil, “Ahmed Midat Efendi,” Islam Ansiklopedisi, 
I (1950), 184-186; Abdurrahman Seref, “Ahmed Midhat Efendi,” Tarih-i Osmani Enctimeni Mecmuasi, 
I, 1113-1119. 


® Ahmed Midhat, Sevda-ys Sdy-ti Amel (Istanbul, 1296/1879). 
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Economics has given rise to the division of labour. A mediocre artisan is, in his 
field, ten times as able as an ancient master craftsman. 

Commerce has found an extraordinary welcome. Men richer than a thousand 
companies establish corporations more powerful than states . . . 

When shall we start taking our cue... ? 

What we have done does not amount to more than a few superficial changes that 
our newspapers — and that through the efforts of the late Sinasi— were able to 
bring about in our literature. 


We do not have a single factory. How are arts and crafts to prosper in our 
country? 

We have not been able to establish a single joint-stock company. Is this the way 
to advance trade? Is there a single Ottoman Bank in existence? How do we 
propose to go about creating wealth?®** 


Namik Kemal also extended the idea first popularized by $inasi that 
literature should primarily instruct by adding the new corollary that litera- 
ture should be geared to a specific end, namely to create a feeling of national 
unity among the Ottomans and that it should also be devoted to inculcating 
ethics. By the latter Kemal meant to foster the growth of an attitude where- 
by personal advantage and selfish goals were subordinated to national advan- 
tage and where the individual’s highest aim was to sacrifice himself on the 
way to eliciting his nation’s advancement. 

For Namik Kemal the problem was simple: Turkey was being pro- 
gressively parceled out and national opinion had to be mobilized for what 
he spoke of as “the defense of the fatherland.” No means were excluded 
to achieve this result and certainly the creation of a national literature aimed 
at galvanizing his fellow citizens did not seem an extreme measure to at- 
tain his goals. Soon, however, an extension was given to this idea which 
brought results that must not have been entirely pleasant to him. For the 
new garb which the idea of human control assumed was that of literary 
puritanism, and Namik Kemal certainly had at no time been a puritan. The 
first indication of this new evolution appeared in the 1880s in the attitude 
of Ahmed Midhat Efendi,”* a writer and a journalist who at first had col- 
laborated with the Young Ottomans but then repented and devoted himself 
exclusively to the spread of cultural modernism. He published a number 
of periodicals in which he limited his contributions to articles aiming: to 
popularize the new scientific advances and discoveries of the West. He also 
published a small pamphlet in which the idea of control over one’s environ- 
ment was expressed in what may be called its pure form. This publication, 





For these developments see Fevziye Abdullah [Tansel], “Muallim Naci ile Recaizide Ekrem 


Arasindaki miinakasalar ve bu miinakasalarin sebep oldugu hddiseler,” Tiirkiyat Mecmuast, X (1951- 
53), 159-200. 


* Mehmed Murad, Turfanda m: yoksa Turfa mt? Istanbul, 1308/1890-91 A.D.). 
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entitled Love of Work,°® was a long panegyric of the benefits of sustained 
effort, application, diligence and self help, and apparently represented what 
Midhat Efendi thought was the most important element in Western 
modernism. 

Such a humorless defense of keeping one’s nose to the grindstone al- 
ready presaged an unpleasantly disciplinarian approach to modernism but 
another development which followed soon thereafter was even less pleasant 
in its implications. 

All along Ahmed Midhat Efendi had been a proponent of the idea 
introduced by Namik Kemal that since literature was meant to instruct the 
nation it should be written in the language of the majority, i.e., in simple, 
conversational Turkish unadorned by Arabic or Persian expressions. The 
poetry editor of the daily he owned, however, his son-in-law, the famous poet 
Naci Efendi,”® was not entirely convinced of the truth of Ahmed Midhat’s 
theories. He thus continued to fill the pages of the poetry corner with pieces 
modeled on classical Turkish examples. He thereby aroused the anger of 
his father-in-law who unceremoniously ejected him from the printing plant. 
What is interesting here is that Midhat did not so much object to the 
language used by his son-in-law as to the moral content of his poetry which 
was that of classical Ottoman literature. Thus, as Ahmed Midhat stated it 
himself, dismissing his son-in-law had amounted in fact to the banishment 
of the themes of wine, love, and songs from his newspaper. Ahmed Midhat 
considered these themes immoral because they constituted a waste of na- 
tional energy and were part of a contemplative hedonism which, he believed, 
had played an important part in the ruin of the Ottoman Empire. 

A similar development which also occurred in the 1880s was the publica- 
tion of the first Turkish roman a these,”’ where literary content was sub- 
ordinated to the elaboration of a thesis about the condition of Turkish so- 
ciety. The novel had been written with the hope that it would galvanize into 
action the younger generation of Turks. 

The author of this book was the Turkish intellectual leader Murad Bey 
who, after the Young Ottomans, had attempted to continue the tradition of 
protest they had begun. One of the more amusing forms that the activist 
attitude assumed in Murad Bey”® was that of control over one’s body. It is 





For Murad Bey see Ismail Habip, Yeni “Edebi Yeniligimiz,” Tanzimattanberi 1 Edebiyat Tarihi 
(Istanbul, 1940), p. 179; Bernhard Stern, Jungttirken und Verschworer: Die Innere Lage der Turkei 
unter Abdul Hamid Il (2nd ed.; Leipzig, 1901), pp. 211-254; and Murad Bey’s autobiography, Miéica- 
hede-i Milliye (Istanbul, 1324). 

* Mehmed Murad, “Terbiye-i Etfal,” Mizan, 25 April 1889, pp. 921-922. 

* See Ahmet Bedevi Kuran, Inkildp Tarihimiz ve Ittihat ve Terakki (Istanbul, 1948), p. 98. 

“For Ahmed Riza see ibid., p. 232; Kuran, Inkildp Tarihimiz ve “Jén Tiirkler” (Istanbul, 1945), 
pp. 27-29. 
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in the columns of the newspaper he published, the Mizan, that one encoun- 
ters the first Turkish praise of calisthenics.” 

One of the /ess amusing final offshoots of activism, on the other hand, 
was the decision, taken by a minority of Turkish students in exile in 1896, 
to use terror as a political instrument.® It is true that in arriving at this 
decision they were influenced by the example of Macedonian terrorism 
which was prevalent at the time, but the decision to have recourse to terror 
was itself the end product of the intellectual evolution that we have at- 
tempted to trace here. The conviction held by the small nucleus of terrorists 
that anything was better than the immobilism of the Hamidian regime, 
that the mere loosening, so to speak, of this regime, through violence, would 
automatically bring with it better political conditions, certainly stood in 
sharp contrast with the rigidity of the classical Ottoman theories with regard 
to the welfare of the state. At one time reformers had gratefully seized on 
the opportunity to introduce the most elementary military reforms; now 
they had no compunctions in planning — and what is more important, prop- 
agandizing — tyrannicide. 

The decision to use terroristic methods was not without its effect on the 
policies of the Young Turks after the success of their coup d'etat in 1908. 
Of the two fundamental characteristics of the rule of the Young Turks — 
intimidation tactics and a “manipulative” attitude — at least one went back 
to the earlier decision to use terror. The party dictatorship of the Committee 
of Union and Progress which was established following the Young Turks 
coup and the attempts of this party to implement its policies by all available 
means including political assassination was diametrically opposed to the 
aim for which the Young Ottomans had fought for in the 1860s. The basic 
political philosophy of the earlier movement had been an Islamic pluralism 
centered around the concept of political representation. The role played 
by Islam in this scheme had been that of a fountainhead of natural law, of 
a gauge for social and political justice to which the Young Ottomans had 
attached such great importance. With Young Turks arrival to power, 
however, Islam began to be used as a tool for manipulating people into 
doing what the Committee of Union and Progress thought was best for 
them. With political assassination the Young Turks combined the persecu- 
tion of all other would-be political parties, the control of the press, the in- 
filtration of religious bodies, and the use of these for political ends. And 
this transition to a more radical outlook can be characterized as consisting in 
essence of an increase in the voluntaristic-activist content of the world view 
of the Young Turks as compared to the Young Ottomans. 





Mehmed Murad, “Terbiye-i Etfal,” Mizan, 25 April 1889, pp. 921-922. 
See Ahmet Bedevi Kuran, Inkilép Tarihimiz ve Ittihat ve Terakki (Istanbul, 1948), p. 98. 
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The intellectual foundations of the Young Turkish manipulative attitude 
as distinguished from their use of political intimidation had been laid by a 
Young Turk who had spent twenty years in exile in Paris and had kept the 
movement of opposition to Abdiilhamid alive through this era. His name 
was Ahmed Riza. At the very beginning of his stay in Paris, Ahmed Riza*’ 
had become a convert to positivism, and it is in his writings that one first 
comes across the idea of using Islam as a cloak to enforce throughout Turkey 
a type of reform modeled on the watchword of the positivists, “Order and 
Progress.” When Riza Bey left Paris after the coup of the Young Turks 
he was entrusted by the Positivist Society with the mission of carrying out 
in Turkey the ideas of the scientific control of society. Ahmed Riza Bey 
had considerable influence on the policies of the Committee of Union and 
Progress and certainly most of the modernizing steps taken by them and 
the manipulative policies were influenced by his ideas. 

Because of the doctrinaire aspect of Ahmed Riza Bey’s convictions it 
may well be stated that with him modernist reformism had gone the full 
circle from rigidity to rigidity, from an absolute reliance on the Ottoman- 
Islamic scheme of society to an absolute reliance on the idea of the scientific 
control of society. It thus constitutes a convenient stopping place in the 
study of Turkish reformist ideas. 

With regard to the evolution of Turkish politics we may draw the con- 
clusion from the rigidity of Ahmed Riza’s views that it was fortunate that 
they never became the theoretical underpinning of the Turkish republic. 
The adoption of a moderate rationalism synthesized with a belief in national 
values was a safer canvass on which to work for the eventual creation of a 
pluralistic society than the extreme positivist attitude Ahmed Riza advocated. 

VI 

Three conclusions of a more general nature emerge from the foregoing 
survey. One is the rather platitudinous one that Westernization or moderni- 
zation does not necessarily mean liberalization. 

The second conclusion has to do with the transformations which the 
activism that we have just surveyed underwent. In the Ottoman Empire this 
activism went through two major stages: the first consisting in a change i in 
outlook among the sdialalsietdinte class; the second, much broader, in which 
activism assumes the new meaning of bringing as much of the population 
as possible into the activist stream. To what extent this second stage con- 
sists in fact of a parallel to the now well-established process of a breakdown 
between the public and the private realm which accompanied modernization 
in varying degrees in the West has yet to be determined. 





“For Ahmed Riza see ibid., p. 232; Kuran, Inkilép Tarihimiz ve “Jén Tiirkler’ (Istanbul, 
1945), pp. 27-29. 
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A final conclusion has to do with the extent to which a Weltanschauung 
inhibits or promotes the process of modernization. With regard to modernist 
reform it might be stated that the Ottoman world view consisted of two 
elements: first, an awareness of the decline of the Ottoman state and a 
willingness to get to work on policies that would bring back its luster; sec- 
ond, an unwillingness to accept the fact that better methods (both of govern- 
ment and of waging war) had been devised outside the Ottoman Empire. 
This unwillingness made it difficult at the very beginning of the process of 
modernization to propagandize and enforce methods of modernization. For 
a long time the development of modernization in the Ottoman Empire thus 
proceeds haltingly and is reminiscent of the rivers that one sees pictured 
on maps of the desert, a short line interrupted by a series of dashes, reap- 
pearing for a while, then disappearing for a long stretch without ever being 
able to build up to an irresistible flow by the gradual confluence with other 
streams. To be able to find a greater number of adherents in its beginning 
stages would have meant that the movement for reform could have gathered 
the momentum in its beginning stages which took more than a century to 
build up. 

The Ottoman unwillingness to acknowledge the advances of the West 
may in turn be studied under two headings: first, that of a failure of the 
conceptual tools available to the Ottomans; such, for example was the prev- 
alence of the idea that man had no influence over the outcome of war. 
A much vaguer and more elusive feeling which accompanied this first 
element was pride in the Ottoman way of doing things. Of the two, the 
failure of conceptual tools by themselves does not seem to have had a great 
inhibiting influence. A striking example in support of this argument is the 
fact that the concept of “irade-i Ciiz’iyye,” at one time used to justify the 
conservative position, was turned upside down and used for diametrically 
opposed goals by the reformers. The major offender seems to have been 
cultural self-satisfaction. 

It might well be that a similar block can be found in all civilizations 
which at one time have worked extremely well and are suddenly faced with 
the need to change the basic social arrangements which have kept it going 
for so long. 





Notes 


CONRAD’S PINK TOADS: 
THE WORKING OF THE UNCONSCIOUS 


In Cuapter 5 or Lord Jim, Conrad relates the visit by Marlow, his narrator, to 
the chief engineer of the Patna, hospitalized with delirium tremens. The attack 
began, we are told, with the engineer’s flight, after three days of steady drinking, 
“from a legion of centipedes.”* At the start of the visit he tells Marlow, “She 
[the ship] was full of reptiles,” * and Marlow pauses to wonder what he means. 
Moving then to his present hallucination, the engineer confides its nature: mil- 
lions of toads, “all pink —as big as mastiffs, with an eye on the top of the head 
and claws all round their ugly mouths.” * But they had invaded the ship as well: 
“The ship was full of them.” * And now he wishes to hear only one thing: that 
they are quiescent. For a brief moment he is calmed, as Marlow assures him they 
are sleeping; then in his fantasies they swarm over him, arousing him to screams 
of terror. His ravings, however, have a certain logic, as we learn from Marlow’s 
encounter with one of the doctors. “Traditionally, he ought to see snakes, but he 
doesn’t. . .. His — er — visions are batrachian.” ® 

The object of this note is to explore, briefly, the implications of the batrachian 
hallucination and the method in the engineer’s ravings. Clearly the toads are a 
symbol of the eight hundred pilgrims on the Patna, multiplied in delirium. In 
their ugliness, seen in their unusual color — though this may be merely conven- 
tional — their one eye singularly placed, their size, their multiple misplaced claws, 
they are objects of horror and repulsion. These feelings are the normal reactions 
to the prospect of eight hundred helpless human beings drowning in mass con- 
fusion. In his hallucination the engineer has transferred the horror of the fancied 
scene to the pilgrims themselves. The scene is a reminder that the engineer, will- 
ing though he was to abandon the Patna and her passengers, is yet a man, sharing 
a common humanity and unable to shut out from his subconscious the awareness 
of having betrayed that humanity. 

It might be asked, however, why Conrad used toads as his symbol. The 
answer can partly be found in the physical requirements of the setting: a large 
animal such as an elephant would not have done; it had to be a creature small 
enough to fit, in considerable numbers, beneath the bed, as well as carrying, by 
itself, connotations of ugliness and repulsiveness. Snakes may be the conventional 
objects of hallucination, the doctor tells us through Marlow, but Conrad does not 
use them. We may well ask why not, since they would have fulfilled the re- 
quirements just named. 


* Joseph Conrad, Lord Jim (Random House, New York: n.d.: the Modern Library), p. 49. 
* Ibid., p. 51. 
* Ibid., p. 53. * Ibid., p. 52. * Ibid., p. 55. 
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The answer, I believe, is found in a kind of metonymy: centipedes and toads, 
like human beings, have legs, and legs, through a form of metonymy, are a 
symbol of escape. In fact, multiplicity of legs is the most notable characteristic 
of the centipede, and the toads have legs (claws) all around their mouths. By 
contrast, snakes, the “conventional” hallucination, are legless. The only other 
reference to hallucination involves “reptiles,” but these are identified as toads. 
Through the metonymy of legs, Conrad seems to have stressed the idea of flight 
(to safety) when flight was impossible —for all except the officers, who alone 
knew of the ship’s peril. The engineer’s own successful flight and the desire for 
rescue that would have animated the pilgrims had the ship gone down must have 
been in his subconscious as he hallucinated. 

There is, however, an additional speculative reason for Conrad’s choice of 
toads in this scene. May it be that he was unconsciously associating them with 
frogs and the word croak? In actuality, frogs and toads are of different families, 
but in popular parlance they are associated, as indicated by the inclusive word 
batrachian, An authority on the subject writes, “It is by no means easy to define 
the word ‘frog’ in classification, as distinguished from ‘toad.’ ”* In the O.E.D. 
Sense 5 of “croak” as a verb, meaning “to die” (from the sound made in the 
throat at death) is traced back to 1812 and J. H. Vaux’s Flash Dictionary. Thus 
when Conrad wrote Lord Jim, in the late 1890s, the word in this slang sense 
had long been current. 

This is not to suggest that Conrad consciously associated frog (toad) with 
the slang word meaning to die; subconsciously or unconsciously, however, he 


would have been aware of the connection. Through it, through the metonymic 
suggestiveness of legs, and through the repulsiveness of deformed animals he has 
suggested the horror of imminent death, a desire for flight to freedom (acted 
upon by an hallucinating survivor), and an imagined scene of terror and death. 


: F P OHN S. PHILLIPSON 
Villanova University J 





°“Frog,” Encyclopedia Americana (1952 edition), XII, 117. 





Books 


HISTORY AS ROMANTIC ART: BANCROFT, MOTLEY, AND PARKMAN. By 
David Levin. (Stanford, California: Stanford University Press, 1959. xii+ 260 
pages, $5.50.) 


Already fifty years have gone by since Ezra Pound proclaimed that the history of litera- 
ture was the “history of masterworks,” and over forty since T. S. Eliot rejoined that “the 
main current . . . does not at all flow invariably through the most distinguished reputa- 
tions.” With respect to American literature, at any rate, the issue remains very much 
alive simply because after two generations of hard trying we still are engaged in the task 
of defining main currents. Professor David Levin’s admirable book takes us a long step 
forward. At a time when consideration of history as an art is generally neglected, History 
as Romantic Art turns our attention to Bancroft, Prescott, Motley, and Parkman and 
establishes a baseline to which we can relate the notoriously individual achievements of 
our greatest writers. 

Historical writing was never more centrally a part of literature than in the nine- 
teenth century. In that great age of the historical novel and the narrative history, novel- 
ists and historians shared a world much as novelists and poets do today. In a crucial ex- 
ample, Mr. Levin quotes Carlyle’s approval of the influence of Walter Scott, which 
replaced in history the remotely abstract “philosophy teaching by experience” with “di- 
rect inspection and embodiment.” The channels of influence were open to two-way traffic 
over long distances: Professor Joseph Frank informs me that Dostoevski, as a magazine 
editor of the ’sixties, printed long sections of Prescott’s Mexico and Peru and that the 
latest Soviet scholarship establishes the American’s PAillip II as the source for the Grand 
Inquisitor. But the international importance of the historian as a man of letters depends 
on individual achievement that everywhere starts from local causes, It is important, 
therefore, to see that Bancroft and Prescott wrote under the prompting of causes not usu- 
ally thought of together: the New England Unitarian’s commitment to the historic vali- 
dation of religious claims and the American gentleman’s devotion to the picturesque 
ideal of “Europe.” There was, to be sure, nothing Dostoevskian about the Saturday 
Club: But when intelligence, morality, and imagination go hand in hand, the result may 
be literature: Dostoevski recognized that, even if our Dostoevskian age tends not to. 

Mr. Levin does not let us forget the limitations of the New England nineteenth- 
century enlightenment, living as it was off the capital of earlier times. The historical 
heirs of Voltaire and Gibbon scorned the one for his “pernicious philosophy” and the 
other for his “bad taste” in affronting the sentiments of his Christian audience. Trans- 
cendentalist and Brahmin alike held John Locke in contempt. What becomes apparent 
as we read is that we are viewing American anti-intellectualism from a startling perspec- 
tive: for this book offers the most concrete analysis of the Genteel Tradition we have, 
and one of the main points is that Transcendentalist and Brahmin were alike. While 
George Bancroft represents the Jacksonian and Emersonian traditions that are rather too 
loosely held accountable for Philistinism in America, Mr. Levin shows that Bancroft and 
the Bostonians thoroughly agreed on essentials. Their common dogma was the idea of 
progress: this explained the historical evolution of the best of all possible worlds, in which 
Europeans conquered indigenous peoples, Christians beat infidels, Protestants won 
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against Catholics, Germanic nations triumphed over Latin, and “since Providence was 
supreme, the proper rate of progress was clear in the actual rate of progress.” A pecul- 
iarly American characteristic of this Whig interpretation of history was the historians’ 
special emphasis on simple natural vigor as against the “torpor” and “effeminacy” of 
the overcivilized and overintellectual. These cultivated writers would have been shocked 
had they been accused of hostility to mind: they had no quarrel with thought, only with 
strict reasoning and complex argument, and they knew how to use the romantic prefer- 
ence for heart over head as a sanction for their judgments. Ther subject-matter made 
their rational delinquency easier, of course. 

Though Mr. Levin is quite right in saying that they were not escapists in choosing 
their subjects, still only Bancroft—the one Democrat and Transcendentalist among 
them — ever brought his story down as far as 1789, the first year of the American repub- 
lic and the revolutionary beginning of modern European history. Since contradictions at 
a distance are not so intellectually coercive, Motley’s histories, for example, have a value 
which his political writings do not. The handicap of genteel anti-intellectualism was less 
evident when Motley and the others studied a past that was superficially so different from 
the present. Then they could look into their hearts and write of the profit motive as 
materialistic and unseemly while praising the “spirit of commerce” as natural and pro- 
gressive. 

The greatest writers depend on conventions; minor writers depend on conventions 
almost entirely. The New England romantic historians, just because they were so uncriti- 
cal, provide almost perfect examples of literary conventions at work. They sought “repre- 
sentative men” to express the “genius of the people” or the age, and preferred their 
heroes to be Byronic as well as Carlylean. They conveyed racist ideas from German to 
American historical writing at a much earlier date than has been recognized. They 
elaborated “Monk” Lewis’s Gothic view of priestcraft in their treatment of the Inquisi- 
tion and made the view intellectually respectable, and they accommodated their heartfelt 
admiration of the noble savage to their intellectual conviction that wiping out the Indian 
was inevitable and progressive. Because, in historical writing, literary convention and so- 
cial opinion run so close together, these writers seem to be the representative men of a 
very limited society. And yet the history of ideas and of literature which defines their 
limitations also discloses the informing strength of their best works. In the concluding 
section of his book, Mr. Levin beautifully subverts the American reluctance to believe 
that men can achieve anything of genuine value by working within conventions or insti- 
tutions. 

His critical assessment of those fine histories, the Mexico, the Dutch Republic, and 
Montcalm and Wolfe, is notable in many ways. One of the most striking is his scrutiny 
of Prescott’s, Motley’s, and Parkman’s prose, for coming at a moment when so much 
recent effort has gone into the close reading of verse, it brings us full circle to an aware- 
ness that prose should be as well written as poetry. In his illuminating analysis of the 
way the histories are organized, he makes clear the challenge which the historian always 
confronts in the quest for form; and he shows how, at their best, the New England his- 
torians met the challenge. If I would question his metaphorical use of the term dramatic 
structure, it is only for the sake of pointing out that the epic is a more useful analogue. 
Telling the heroic exploits of the Early Modern age just preceding our own era, depicting : 
the clash of races and the emergence of institutions from “prehistory” to their presently 
recognizable patterns, these histories succeed where the poetic efforts of an earlier genera- 
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tion failed. In the country of bigness, we may remark with uneasy amusement that our 
best school of genuine minor artists produced epics! 

But before we indulge in the wide range of speculation to which Mr. Levin’s book 
invites us, we had better recognize how much we owe him. He has shown how eight- 
eenth-century ideas were transformed and romantic attitudes transplanted by nineteenth- 
century Americans not just in intellectual history but in serious literary practice. History 
as Romantic Art must have a central place in our apprehension of the American past 
because Mr. Levin’s historical analysis and critical judgment stem from a rare intellectual 


authority. ¢ 
y J. C. LEvENson 
University of Minnesota 


EVOLUTION AND CULTURE. Edited by Marshall D. Sahlins and Elman R. Service. 
(Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1960. xii+ 131 pages, $3.75.) 


Alleged abuses of ethnographic fact by nineteenth-century evolutionists resulted (with 
Franz Boas in the vanguard) in an early twentieth-century reaction to and rejection of 
any kind of evolutionary approach to culture by most American anthropologists. With 
the work of Leslie White and his followers, as well as V. Gordon Childe, Julian Steward 
and others, a variety of evolutionary approaches have been revived in recent years. These 
new approaches aim not at merely mechanistic explanatory systems for cultural history, 
but are attempts to provide a dyn amic framework with which to understaand past and 
continuing events in the life of man and his works. 

The editors of the present book, along with their co-authors Thomas G. Harding 
and David Kaplan, present material which is both stimulating and an excellent account 
of one major “school” of thinking about cultural development. Leslie White, a founder 
of the “school,” exhibits in his foreword an almost rebellious confidence in the approaches 
which he has done much to develop. A result of a symposium held during the 1959 
Annual Meeting of the Central States Anthropological Society, the book consists of an 
Introduction (Sahlins and Service), and chapters entitled “Evolution: Specific and Gen- 
eral” (Sahlins), “Adaptation and Stability” (Harding), “The Law of Cultural Domi- 
nance” (Kaplan), and “The Law of Evolutionary Potential” (Service). 

The introductory chapter contains a brief review of the history of evolutionary 
thought with special emphasis placed upon recent arguments, as well as providing a 
general statement of the purpose of the book and some of its backgrounds in earlier work. 

Sahlins presents in the second chapter a point vital to the papers which it precedes, 
namely, the distinction between specific and general evolution. The former, which Sah- 
lins avers has interested most anthropologists, refers to the development of particular 
cultures in particular environmental contexts susceptible to phylogenetic analysis. General 
evolution, on the other hand, refers to movement towards new heights of structural 
complexity, energy transforming abilities, and “general adaptability” of cultures on a 
global level, ¢.g., the movement from hunting and gathering economies to modern tech- 
nologically-based nation states. More than a mere terminological nicety, the distinction 
between specific and general evolution is held to be critical in distinguishing between two 
different kinds of development, a point which is evident in the succeeding papers. 

Harding’s paper deals with a point crucial to the understanding of specific evolution 
in his discussion of the consequences of adaptation of specific cultures to specific environ- 
ments. While such excellent adaptations as that of the Eskimo to Polar climates makes 
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such societies efficient in those environments, stability and conservatism may also result, 
placing the Eskimo at a selective disadvantage if they were placed fortuitously, say, in a 
tropical jungle or even in a temperate climate zone. Thus, those cultures which at a 
given point in time seem to have great strength, may under changing conditions lose out 
to cultures seemingly less capable but which actually are more generally adaptable to 
changing circumstances. The analogy with the biological comparison of a specialized 
dinosaur and a general man should be evident. 

The notion of adaptability is considered further in Kaplan’s essay, in which he enun- 
ciates the “Law of Cultural Dominance” as follows (page 75): “That cultural system 
which more effectively exploits the energy resources of a given environment will tend 
to spread in that environment at the expense of less effective systems.” This notion of 
dominance has two aspects, specific and general, following Sahlin’s earlier distinction 
with respect to modes of evolution. Kaplan notes that specific dominance may result 
from greater efficiency in dealing with a specific environment, while general adaptability 
leading to the creation of new, higher cultural forms would seem to depend not so much 
upon specific efficiency as upon wider use of all possible techniques (important are en- 
ergy-transforming techniques) making feasible effective functioning of a human group 
in a wide range of environments. 

Service’s concluding essay neatly deals with some major implications of the previous 
essays, and presents a statement of the “Law of Evolutionary Potential” (page 97): “The 
more specialized and adapted a form in a given evolutionary stage, the smaller its poten- 
tial for passing to the next stage.” Differently stated, “Specific evolutionary progress is 
inversely related to general evolutionary potential.” In this essay, probably of greatest 
interest to the non-anthropological reader, Service suggests the rather disconcerting no- 
tion that the United States may be overadapted and overspecialized, and that its ultimate 
survival may well depend upon the encouragement of new cultural forms and industrial- 
ization in all of the rest of the world, even if this should result in losses to our contempo- 
rary (temporary?) dominance. It is further pointed out that developing states, not al- 
ready deeply committed to coal and oil as energy sources, have the potential for “skip- 
ping over” these to more powerful sources such as solar and atomic potentials now being 
developed. 

This is a bold and forthright book, which adds much as an attempt to clear away 
misconceptions and speculation about what evolutionary thinking can and cannot con- 
tribute to our knowledge of cultural development. Having clearly stated their positions, 
the authors impose upon anthropologists and others the responsibility to refute, modify, 
or support their theoretical constructs. It is probable that these essays will excite argu- 
ment and further research in elaborating and refining this approach, which may well 
provide the tools for a deeper understanding than we now have of the development of 
the ways of mankind. 

In closing, it should be stated that however brilliant these papers, they present a 
position to which all anthropologists are by no means committed. This is true even 
though it is also evident that anthropological thinking is moving more and more in this 
direction, with a number of anthropologists (not noted for their evolutionary bent) now 
saying in effect: “Why, we were doing this all along.” ' 


‘ ae Wiuus E, Spey 
Washington State University 





* A recent account of the United States’ situation may be found in Wayne Suttles, “Cultural Relativ- 
ism, Cultural Evolution, and Popular Ideology,” Western Humanities Review, Vol. XIII, No. 3, Summer, 
1959. 
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THE CORPORATION IN MODERN SOCIETY. By Edward S. Mason, ed. (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1960. 335 pages, $6.75.) 


The anatomy of the big corporation has been probed, punched, x-rayed, weighed, photo- 
graphed, caricatured, and caressed by students of economics, government, business ad- 
ministration and sociology. 

In one of the latest efforts to illuminate the problems posed by the big corporation in 
American society, fifteen eminent scholars have joined to produce a book that has many 
interesting chapters, many scholarly chapters, and many well-written chapters. The 
Foreword to The Corporation in Modern Society is written by Adolf A. Berle, Jr., of 
Berle and Means, the rightful prophet of such a group of scholars. He re-states The 
Problem succinctly. On the one hand, our industrial society needs “the capacity to gather 
capital, to construct huge plants, to organize many men, to produce and distribute,” 
which the big corporation has demonstrated. On the other hand, as the corporation 
evolved, “it subtly changed both practice and theory of private property. It shifted sub- 
stantial areas of production and exchange from a free market to an administered price 
system. It developed a vast, non-Statist organization of men and finance, an organiza- 
tion which increasingly raises problems of power.” In shadowy outline he foresees a solu- 
tion to the problem: “an eventual non-Statist socialization” of power and profits, “unique 
in its institutional impact. Slowly — or perhaps not so slowly — industrial United States 
is moving toward a form of economic republic without historical precedent.” There is 
much agreement with the more optimistic view, both in this volume and in academia 
generally — agreement that a combination of aroused and enlightened public opinion, 
more powerful unions, government controls and implicit threats of further controls, and 
a more enlightened and professionalized corps of managers has restricted the abuses of 
the past and channeled corporate power toward acceptable social goals. Yet the solution 
is vague and untidy, and The Problem persists — in society and in the book, right up to 
the back cover. 

The editor of the volume is Edward S. Mason, former Dean of the Harvard Gradu- 
ate School of Public Administration and rightful dean not only of this group of co- 
authors but also of all those academicians who have concerned themselves with the broad 
social issues of big business. “What Mr. Berle and most of the rest of us are afraid of,” 
says Mason, “is that this powerful corporate machine, which so successfully grinds out 
the goods we want, seems to be running without any discernible controls.” There exist 
“important centers of private power in the hands of men whose authority is real but 
whose responsibilities are vague.” In the nineteenth century the theory of democracy 
explained the sources of political power and how rulers are chosen, and the theory of 
free enterprise explained how economic affairs are ordered in the interests of society. 
Where today is the theory that legitimizes the power of corporate managers and assures 
the use of that power in socially acceptable ways for socially acceptable ends? “What we 
need . . . is a twentieth-century Hobbes or Locke to bring order into our thinking about 
the corporation and its role in society.” 

More than half:of the book is devoted to interesting highlights and sidelights of the 
corporation, not dealing directly with the central problem of how corporate power can be 
controlled and made legitimate. W. Lloyd Warner reports from his studies that upward 
mobility in the corporate hierarchy has increased since the 1920's, principally because 
more sons of laborers are going to college. Neil Chamberlain assesses the prospects for 
a reduction in labor’s power by legislation and predicts that a likely result of such action 
would be a confrontation of big business at the polls rather than at the bargaining table, 
with substantial political success for labor. Jacob Schmookler summarizes his investiga- 
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tion of research by big business: despite a tremendous increase in expenditures on re- 
search and development in the last decade, basic research is still largely neglected by 
industrial laboratories because the benefits of basic research cannot be captured by a 
single firm. John Lintner details his research on the financing of corporations showing 
that, contrary to a fear expressed by Berle and Means, corporations have not been grow- 
ing more independent of the capital markets. 

Norton Long, a political scientist, gives a sociologist’s version of the place of the cor- 
poration in the lives of its employees: “a complex habitation for managers and men, . . . it 
aspires to the status of a social institution competing with church, family, and territorial 
community for the allegiance of men.” In the process, however, it creates a mobile elite 
who fail to fill the vital civic roles formerly played by the owner-managers of local indus- 
try; the life of communities is thereby weakened. Earl Latham develops an analogy be- 
tween the political life within a corporation and the political life of a state, and Raymond 
Vernon discusses the part played by overseas operations of large corporations in develop- 
ing countries and helping, or hindering, American foreign policy. Finally, Alexander 
Gerschenkron discusses the role of industrial managers in the Soviet economy. After an 
interesting account of the role of profits in the Soviet economy and of Russia’s recent 
decentralization of industrial authority to regional and plant levels, Gerschenkron’s 
anti-Soviet emotions overcome him, and he lapses into highly dubious generalizations. 
Changes in Russian managerial practices are interpreted as a strange propensity on the 
part of Russian leaders to keep a pendulum swinging rather than as a rational search for 
the most efficient means of production; flying in the face of facts that must be familiar to 
him, Gerschenkron states that Soviet leaders cannot and will not allow a rise in the levels 
of consumption, when in fact there has been a phenomenal rise in consumption expendi- 
tures in Russia during the past decade, and further large rises are planned and may be 
fulfilled in the current Seven-Year Plan. 

It is the early chapters of the book that deal most specifically with how American 
society might cope with the problem of corporate power. There is a popular school of 
thought which holds that a new type of socially-responsible corporate manager has re- 
placed the robber baron of fifty years ago. Although he has dubbed this school “the 
apologetics of managerialism,” Mason and many of the other authors agree that sub- 
stantial changes have taken place in managerial attitudes and behavior since Vanderbilt 
reputedly shouted, “The public be damned!” more than eighty years ago. Eugene Rostow 
takes a dim view of this thesis and also feels that there is little hope for revitalizing stock- 
holder control of corporations. Carl Kaysen agrees that stockholder democracy is not the 
answer but prescribes promotion of more competitive markets as the best solution — a 
theme that is ably elaborated in another recent book by Kaysen and Turner. Abram 
Chayes advocates the development of new institutions which will organize the interests 
of other social groups against the arbitrary exercise of corporate power as unions have 
risen to uphold the interests of labor. 

One of the most interesting and enlightening chapters in the entire volume was 
written by a former Labor member of the British Parliament. C. A. R. Crosland’s de- 
scription of postwar relations between big business and government in the United King- 
dom illuminates the interesting situation in which neither the socialist Labor Party nor 
the business-minded Conservative Party is much concerned about the issue of national- 
ized industry. On the one hand, nationalized industries have been given a fairly auton- 
omous position and subjected to businesslike rules of profit-making. On the other hand, 
private business subjected to increased competition and, to a greater extent than in the 
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United States, to social demands voiced by labor, public opinion, and government. Al- 
though the United States is mentioned only incidentally, Crosland’s chapter may prove 
to be the most prophetic one in the volume for the United States. 


‘ ‘ Irvinc MorrissETT 
Purdue Universtiy 


THE PROVINCE OF ART. By Sherman Brown Neff. (Salt Lake City: University 
of Utah Press, 1959. iii+-105 pages, $3.00.) 


Dr. Neff, for many years head of English at the University of Utah, and now 
Chairman of the Division of Humanities at Wayland College, Texas, has here pub- 
lished an expansion of his Reynolds Lecture at the University of Utah. 

The result is a little book which will give pleasure to Dr. Neff’s former students 
and friends, who will hear behind its pages the genial voice and the literate delight 
in England’s great lyric past, the enthusiasms which have won him the affection of 
generations of students. In this appeal, we can only wish his little book success. 

It must be confessed, however, that as a contribution to literary criticism it leaves 
something to be desired. Dr. Neff’s enthusiasms are Shakespeare and the great Ro- 
mantic poets — in themselves worthy stimulants; and he approaches them in terms of 
what he labels “a reaffirmation of cherished values.” His original emphasis on art is 
liberal: art is essentially concrete, it is not propaganda, it is not to be confused with 
other interests or values; but all too readily he is drawn into equating art with a rather 
nebulous idealism, and is led inevitably to an overweight of didactic rhetoric in place 
of discriminating definition. Art and science are forced into mutually exclusive camps; 
and a not uncommon confusion of realism and naturalism follows; both treated as dis- 
tortion by emphasis upon the “unhealthy” and the “unseemly.” Here Dr. Neff appears 
somewhat to the right of William Dean Howells. 

Notable, too, is the almost complete absence of reference to critic or literary artist 
since 1900, and a disproportionate reliance on Wordsworth and Coleridge as critical 
touchstones (which is not to denigrate their major contributions). In consequence, 
Dr. Neff’s treatment of poetry ignores the experimental and now no longer so ex- 
perimental work of twentieth century poets. Instead, we read that poetry “speaks the 
truer language of the soul, and gives forth a clearer message from the spirit,” words 
not exactly crystal clear as critical criteria. Dr. Neff’s little book, therefore, might more 
appropriately have been entitled, “Literature, Its Ethical and Inspirational Values.” 
In these terms, he writes smoothly and expertly, with much genuine love for the great 
Romantics. The result, however, is like listening to the music of the Victorians, pleas- 
ant in small doses, but not quite the voice of the more direct twentieth century. 

If these comments appear a bit ruthless, one has only to reflect that one might 
linger for months about a busy art studio and never hear this interpretation of its 
province. Art, after all, is primarily a doing, and for the reader, listener, viewer, a 
re-doing. Its province, as Milton said, is primarily “sensuous.” All else is mostly words 
about. 


Wison O. CLoucu 
University of Wyoming 
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Here and There in the Humanities 


e “THe Tracic” Writ Larce AND SMALL 


One of the central ideas in pragmatism 
has been neglected, claims Sidney Hook 
in an essay, “Pragmatism and the Tragic 
Sense of Life,” appearing in Commentary 
(August, 1960). The essay is a condensa- 
tion of the presidential address delivered 
by Professor Hook last year to the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Association. This rela- 
tively unexplored aspect of pragmatism 
“is grounded in a recognition of the tragic 
sense of life.” Professor Hook attempts to 
clear the air of the cliché interpretation of 
pragmatism that he believes was the result 
of Americans’ picking up from Europeans, 
already “interpreted,” the philosophies of 
Peirce, James, and Dewey — but incor- 
rectly interpreted, he claims. 

Pragmatism is not, as many dismiss it, a 
“superficial philosophy of optimism, of 
uncritical adjustment and conformity, of 
worship of the goddess success.” Philos- 
ophy to the pragmatists is something al- 
together different: “. . . the very nature 
of philosophy . . . makes it a method of 
clarifying ideas and therefore preeminently 
a method of criticism. It is death on 
bunkum and pretentious abstractions es- 
pecially when they are capitalized as Suc- 
cess or Historical Destiny. .. . It clarifies 
the meaning of ideas by uncovering their 
consequences in use... .” Pragmatism is 
also a “temper of mind” with which men 
approach the conflict of choice, and the 
acknowledgment of what the “choice” 
inevitably involves: commitment to one 
trail at the crossroad, a loss of some kind 
regardless of which trail is taken (it is 
not the usual easy notion of “formulae” 
for “wholesale salvation” and complete 
solutions). “If “Hell is truth seen too late,’ 
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as Hobbes says, we all have lived in it,” 
says Professor Hook, for in making the 
decisions, the choices, in life that we 
have, “only the unimaginative will fail 
to see the possible selves we have sacrificed 
to become what we are.” 

In using the term “tragic sense of life,” 
Professor Hook explains that he does not 
mean the “evils” or suffering in the world, 
although aspects of suffering (old age, 
sickness, death) are involved in tragic 
situations. By tragic sense he means “a 
very simple thing which is rooted in the 
very nature of the moral experience and 
the phenomenon of moral choice” — the 
moral choice where good conflicts with 
good, good conflicts with right, right con- 
flicts with right. Professor Hook defines 
“right” as obligation to duty, and “good” 
as an interest. After giving examples of 
the first two conflicts, he goes on to say 
that “The most dramatic of all moral 
conflicts is . . . between right and right. 
This in its starkest form is the theme of 
Sophoclean tragedy, but the primary lo 
cus of the tragic situation is not in a play 
but in life, in law, and in history.” He 
cites the Bill of Rights as an example of 
conflicting values that necessitate intel- 
ligent adjustment. “Irony is compounded 
with tragedy in the fact that many of the 
rights we presently enjoy we owe to our 
ancestors who, in the process of winning 
them for us, deprived others of their rights. 

. That is why history is the arena of 
the profoundest moral conflicts in which 
some legitimate right has always been 
sacrificed, sometimes gently by legislation, 
sometimes brutally on the altars of the 
gods of war and revolution.” 

Of the three approaches to the tragic 
conflicts in life—history (expressed by 
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Hegel but which is inadequate), love 
(which is incomplete and ambiguous), and 
pragmatic (which is that of “creative in- 
telligence in quest for ways of mediation” ) 
— Professor Hook chooses the third be- 
cause only here, he feels, can the decision 
be an “informed and responsible” one. 
The aim is to find a means of making 
life “fuller and richer but tragedy bear- 
able.” 

Stressing that, as a pragmatist, the in- 
terpretation is his own, Professor Hook 
states explicitly, “As | understand the prag- 
matic perspective on life, it is an attempt 
to make it possible for men to live in a 
world of inescapable tragedy, which flows 
from the conflict of moral ideals, without 
lamentation, defiance, or make-believe. . . 
Pragmatism denies nothing about the 
world or man which one truly finds in 
them, but it sees in men something which 
is at once, to use the Sophoclean phrase, 
more wonderful and more terrible than 
anything else in the universe — the power 
to make themselves and the world around 
them better or worse.” Professor Hook 
concludes then that the pragmatic view 
of man is not optimistic but melioristic. 

The problem of world-incompatibility 
may be solved by an intelligent attempt 
at solving the “momentous conflict of 
values in which some value must give 
way” (“.. . the rational approach is to 
find some encompassing value on the 
basis of some shared interest”). But what 
if intelligence demands the use of force? 

“I have perhaps overstressed the sense 
of the tragic in human life in an effort to 
compensate for the distortions to which 
pragmatism has been subject. There is 
more in life than the sense of the tragic. 
There is laughter and joy and the sustain- 
ing discipline of work. There are other 
dimensions of experience besides the 
moral. There is art and science and reli- 


gion. There are other uses for intelligence 


besides the resolution of human difficulties. 


There is intellectual play and adventure. 
But until men become gods — which will 
never be —they will live with the sense 
of the tragic in their hearts as they go 
in quest for wisdom. Pragmatism, as | 
interpret it, is the theory and practice of 
enlarging human freedom in a precarious 
and tragic world by the arts of intelligent 
social control.” 

While Professor Hook explores the 
tragic in the wide social context, Robert 
B. Heilman in The Texas Cuarterly 
(“Tragedy and Melodrama: Speculations 
on Generic Form,” Summer, 1960) ex- 
plores tragedy within the drama, and in- 
evitably centers within a personality. He 
redefines and limits the meaning of the 
word tragedy, a necessary salvation of the 
term if we are to properly realize a “sense 
of reality.” The term should be applied 
only “to describe the situation in which 
the divided human being faces basic con- 
flicts, perhaps rationally insoluble, of obli- 
gations and passions; makes choices, for 
good or for evil; errs knowingly or in- 
voluntarily; accepts consequences; comes 
into a new, larger awareness; suffers or 
dies, yet with a larger wisdom.” 

As Professor Hook found three types of 
moral choices, so Professor Heilman finds 
three types of basic conflicts that divide 
the character in literature (and life): those 
between “imperative” and “impulse” (that 
is, between “moral ordinance and the un- 
ruly passion . . . between law and lust”), 
those between two imperatives, and those 
between two opposed impulses. The con- 
sequences of such conflict means first that 
a choice must be made, and second that 
such a choice brings to the character a 
violent realization of consciousness, and 
therefore self-awareness or self-knowledge. 

The parallels to be drawn from each 
article’s structure of the tragic are illumi- 
nating; for one can see tragedy in the 
large expanse of history and then focus on 
the tragic character in literature and in 
life. 
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¢ Tue Humanities aT Work 


The Humanities for Humanities’ sake 
is just not enough, claims William D. 
Geoghegan, an assistant professor of 
Bowdoin College, in “A Use for the 
Humanities” (Liberal Education, May 
1960). If the Humanities do need justi- 
fication, the traditional reasons — “art for 
art’s sake,” “an insight into living” — 
fail to cover a most important “use” in 
the modern world. Mr. Geoghegan be- 
lieves that the Humanities constitute the 
greatest challenge to the Communistic 
philosophy today. 

Communism avoids the private protest, 
the individual voice, by what Professor 
Geoghegan calls the “doctrine of social 
realism.” “This doctrine,” he explains, 
“holds that a human being is literally 
nothing more than the sum of the natural 
and historical forces which have produced 
him; he is nothing more than his observed 
social behavior. Therefore a human being 
has no real and valid private life. He 
exists as an item in a mass. The illusion 
is fostered that all that can be known about 
man is known; there are no further depths 
of man’s consciousness to be plumbed, 
fathomed, explored.” The Soviet doctrine 
is therefore most vulnerable in the area 
of the Humanities, where subjects deal 
with the potentialities of human nature. 
“Here, then, lies a use for the humanities.” 
The traditional Western concept of human 
nature is “derived ultimately from Biblical 
faith and Platonic thought: that man con- 
tinues to be a mystery to himself; that this 
is a great part of what it means to be a 
human being “Dialectical 
materialism denies the existence of the 
human heart.” The the 
humanities lies, then, in leading man to 
greater awareness and understanding of 
himself as individual and away from a 


while 


usefulness of 


“ 


dead-end massification; they aim to 


help man find the truth about himself — 
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a truth which is infinite, because it is about 
a being who borders upon the Infinite.” 


¢ A JusTIFICATION OF PoPULARIZATION 


“High vulgarization” today may result 
in excellent scholars, literate millions, and 
wise men tomorrow, according to Dr. 
Michael Grant and the London Times 
Literary Supplement (July 22, 1960). 
“You and I may claim to belong to the 
first generation in which the demand and 
opportunity for the spreading of knowl- 
edge in popular form have attained a 
truly colossal scale,” states Dr. Grant in 
The Diffusion of Knowledge, his Founda- 
tion Oration at Goldsmith’s College last 
spring. But it is the next generation that 
will yield the fruits: “Good populariza- 
tion will in the next generation lay the 
foundations, create the atmosphere, for 
good scholarship.” The Times takes Dr. 
Grant's thesis and carries it to its logical 
extreme: everyone is a “vulgarizer” of 
sorts, for as soon as one writes, lectures, 
teaches, he is exposing his lofty, perfect 
thought to the public. One should not 
shrink from such a fate; rather the pop- 
ularizer should be aware of his respon- 
sibility to his public and at the same time 
satisfy his conscience that the translation 
is accurate, the anthology comprehensive 
in its purported task. Any small distance 
outward that the boundaries of knowl- 
edge are pushed is worth the attempt, so 
that, as the Times notes, “Even the more 
humble comic-strip adapter of the /liad 
may claim his share of credit for boundary- 
enlargement.” While we cannot rest with 
mere vulgarization, “if men are hungry 
for knowledge, few would say that their 
hunger is a bad thing and must not be 
satisfied. Strong meat is for men: for 
children, a simpler fare.” And it is the 
vulgarizers who set forth the simple fare 
for the children, hoping that they will 
grow large and mature in vision, to pre- 
pare themselves for the “strong” stuff of 
knowledge. 
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@¢ AMERICAN ART ABROAD 


The Advisory Committee on the Arts, 
a government-sponsored group, recently 
set up some guide posts to aid in selecting 
American art that is sent abroad as part 
of the government’s International Cultural 
Relations Program. Admitting that works 
of art are especially difficult to judge ac- 
cording to “rules,” the committee never- 
theless emphasized that whatever art was 
sent abroad should “represent, or reflect, 
elements of life in the United States of 
which we are most proud.” Otherwise 
the sending of the art fails in its objective 
of enlightening other peoples and counter- 
acting false impressions of the American 
culture. 

Even though the committee found such 
criteria of good art impossible to enumer- 
ate specifically, they agreed that “quality 
of performance, integrity of technique, 
and serious intent are almost universally 
recognized and appreciated.” They there- 
fore recommended that certain aspects of 
the work of art be considered before be- 
ing selected for viewing abroad; quality 
of the work was stressed as the first con- 
sideration. Also to be taken into account 
were the people who would be seeing the 
art (urban or rural) — with the suggestion 
that the opinions of “qualified observers” 
be taken very seriously; and the explana- 
tions of the exhibits (proper labeling, 
programs, and advance publicity) — with 
the aim of avoiding misunderstanding of 
content, scope, and perhaps deliberate lim- 
itation, and maintaining the reputation of 
sponsors. Aspects not to be taken into 
account were the artist’s personality, char- 
acter or beliefs (unless the artist himself 
accompanied the exhibit); and the par- 
ticular “schools” or type of art (“Overcom- 
mitment to specific tastes . . . is often open 
to misunderstanding and criticism”). 

In addition the committee stated that 
“except where conditions allow of no alter- 
native . . . responsibility for judgments of 
artistic quality should not be assumed by 
Government officials.” Qualified experts 
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in each field of art should judge in that 
particular field and the Government was 
asked to support and respect such judg- 
ment. The purpose of sending American 
art abroad, concluded the committee, is to 
demonstrate “America’s achievements in 
the performing and visual arts.” (From a 
statement included in the Twenty-Fourth 
Semiannual Report on Educational Ex- 
change Activities, U.S. Advisory Com- 
mission on Educational Exchange, Depart- 
ment of State.) 


e EpucaTionAL TV anp Rapio GRANTs 


Experiments in educational television in 
India and Nigeria will now be possible as 
a result of grants from the Ford Founda- 
tion. The Indian grant provides for a 
four-year experimental program in the 
higher secondary schools in Delhi and 
New Delhi, consisting of televised in- 
struction by superior teachers to reach 
more students and introduce new teaching 
methods. All-India Radio, the Department 
of Public Instruction of Delhi State, and 
the National Institute of Audio-Visual 
Education (an agency of the Ministry of 
Education) will join to carry out the pro- 
gram. In Nigeria, the Nigerian and Brit- 
ish Broadcasting Corporations, the Federal 
and Regional Ministries of Education, the 
University College of Ibadan, and Cam- 
bridge University Press will conduct an 
educational-radio project for secondary 
schools and teacher training institutions. 
Problems of a newly independent country 
and learning the English language will 
be the main subjects broadcast. 

The Ford Foundation also presented a 
$3,060 grant to the Museum Puri Lukisan, 
Ubud, Bali, to aid in continuing to develop 
the museum as a center of Balinese art. 


e ‘TRANSLATING AND PUBLISHING: 
Latin America, Russia 


The lamentable lack of scholarly com- 
munication between the United States and 
the Latin American countries will be 
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partially alleviated, it is hoped, by a trans- 
lation-publication program recently an- 
nounced by the Association of American 
University Presses and made possible 
through a grant from the Rockefeller 
Foundation. Yale University Press will 
assume the administration of the program. 
The plan is to spend the $225,000 grant 
over a six-year period for translation and 
publication of Latin American scholarly 
and literary works of significance, in an 
effort to widen the audience for such 
works by making them more easily 
available. 

Recognition of the value of translating 
significant works in all fields so that 
scholars can help each other, regardless of 
which language they were born unto, has 
launched the American Institute of Bio- 
logical Sciences into a new translating and 
publishing project. The Institute, with 
support from the National Science Foun- 
dation, is working on the translations of 
seven Russian research journals in biology, 
and has completed translating and pub- 


lishing seven Russian monographs, with 
several more being considered for publica- 


tion. The translations are available at 
small cost, enabling the Institute to make 
the works available to all biologists. In- 
formation concerning the program may be 
obtained from the American Institute of 
Biological Sciences, 2000 P Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 


¢ Booxs in Catro 


Book publishing in Cairo has seen a 
great change since 1952, according to the 
administrators of Dar al-Hilal publishing 
house in Cairo, one of the largest in Egypt. 
The brief interview appeared in the June, 
1960, issue of Middle East Forum. The 
publishers explained that book publishing 
and distribution had been limited because 
of financial problems. Now, however, the 
UAR subsidizes the printing and translat- 
ing of books, and the library facilities have 
been greatly improved and expanded. Be- 
fore 1952 “Libraries in schools were mere 
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stores for old books. . . . Publishing was 
confined to scholastic and university books. 

” Since the Revolution, libraries have 
been established in towns and kept well- 
supplied with books, prizes are offered 
for the best books published, and “The 
Hundred Best Books Administration” was 
established to encourage publication of 
high quality books. Forum comments that 
while “There may be doubts about the 
policy in the UAR of subsidizing selected 
books so heavily” since “it places a grave 
responsibility on those who do the select- 
ing, ... as the Age of Cinema gives way 
to the Age of Television, there is a real 
pleasure in seeing so much worthwhile 
writing made available to even the poorest 
literate citizen.” Cheap editions can be 
bought for less than half of the produc- 
tion cost; The Ministry of Culture makes 
up the difference plus a ten per cent profit. 
Most popular are books of fiction, religion, 
literary criticism, and those about Arab 
affairs. Poetry volumes do not have a very 
wide audience, however. They are ex- 
pensive, and only a thousand copies are 
printed at one time, to be sold over a pe- 
riod of several years. 


¢ Booxs on Campus 


The campus book service is given a 
concise treatment by Harold K. Guinz- 
burg, president of the Viking Press, Inc., 
in the February-April, 1960, quarterly bibli- 
ography of university press publications, 
Scholarly Books in America. The article 
is a shortened version of the original 
which appeared in December, 1959, 
Liberal Education. Mr. Guinzburg points 
out the importance of the college book 
store in its role of distributing books other 
than texts. And only if the college admin- 
istrators recognize this vital role can the 
college book store fulfill its responsibility. 
Ironically, while “Our nation is famous 
for the efficiency and scope of its distribu- 
tive system for thousands of products,” the 
system does not yet include books. The 


system works for only certain kinds of 
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books — bestsellers, highly specialized 
books. “But for the book addressed to a 
general, though not a mass, audience . . .” 
(and the distinction is crucial here), the 
system just does not work adequately. Mr. 
Guinzburg gives as eximples of such 
slighted books Lester Pearson’s Diplomacy 
in the Nuclear Age and Wallace Stevens’ 
Collected Poems. The college book store 
can serve as the distribution center, en- 
couraging students to build up their own 
libraries. 

The bookseller, too, has a vital role to 
play in distribution. And, in fact, his posi- 
tion is even more than that. “The book- 
shop that is making itself felt as an intel- 
lectual force in the college community is 
run by a true bookman. ... The book- 
seller who is serving a college community 
should be a man (or a woman) with a 
sense of mission, always aware that he is 
trafficking in ideas. ... The books lining 
his shelves show that the great ideas met 
in class are not sealed inside the univer- 
sity but have a currency in the world at 
large. ” Mr. Guinzburg concludes 
with the hope that college administrators 
will recognize the special function of the 
college book store as an educational force 
and consequently to “formulate . . . 
of standards” to help guide it. 
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e Foreicn STuDENT ExcHANGE 


The foreign student population in the 
United Stated continues to grow, accord- 
ing to a report in Open Doors, the annual 
report on education exchange put out by 
the Institute of International Education. 
More foreign students than ever before 
attended school in the United States in 
1959-60: 48,486 students, the largest num- 
ber of foreign students in any country in 
the world. While there was a percentage 
decrease over other years (2.6°/, for 1959- 
60; 8.8°4, for 1958-59) of foreign students 
coming to America, there was a 34° in- 
crease in American students going to 


foreign schools. A significant breakdown 
in countries sending students here showed 
that the largest number of students came 
from the Far East (17,175), the second 
largest number from Latin America 
(9,428). (Reported in Higher Education 
and National Affairs, June 29, 1960). 


e¢ Awarps 


The American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences is offering three awards of $1000 
each for unpublished monographs in the 
studies of the humanities, social sciences, 
and physical and biological sciences. In- 
formation may be obtained by contacting 
the Committee on Monograph Prizes, 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
Little Hall 33 at Harvard University. 

The Freedom Award for 1960 will be 
presented this fall to Alan Paton when 
Freedom House meets for its nineteenth 
Archibald MacLeish 
will present the award to Mr. Paton, who 
is author of Cry, The Beloved Country, 
Too Late the Phalarope, and a new col- 
lection of short stories coming out in 
spring, 1961, Tales from a Troubled Land. 


annual celebration. 


e SpeciAv Issues 


The new publication Audit, edited by 
Ralph Maud at the University of Buffalo, 
put out its special fiction issue for Sum- 
mer-Fall 1960. Represented in this issue 
are Harvey Swados, Chandler Brossard, 
Robert Lowry, Maude Hutchins, Richard 
Lebherz, James B. Hall, and a translation 
of a short work by Juan Rulfo. 

“The Crisis of European Socialism” is 
explored by specialists in their respective 
areas in the Summer, 1960, issue of An- 
tioch Review. Norman Birnbaum writes 
about socialism in England; Roy C. Macri- 
dis, in France; Antonio Giolitti, in Italy; 
and Lewis J. Edinger and Douglas A. 
Chalmers in Germany. 

The Preface Note in the Summer, 1960, 
Daedalus explains that “The term ‘intel- 
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ligentsia’ is an English rendering of a Rus- 
sian noun that has a particular social and 
political significance.” The issue itself 
centers on this significance. Under the 
general subject of “The Russian Intel- 
ligentsia,” the problem is divided into 
three areas: Pre-Revolutionary Intelli- 
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gentsia, Soviet Intelligentsia, and Com- 
parative Essays (Communist China and 
Spain). 

The London Times Literary Supple- 
ment for September 9, 1960, is a special 
issue devoted to “The British Imagination: 
Trenchancy and Tradition.” 
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